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HUGH W. CROSS, CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


(On January 9, 1956, Senators John L. McClellan (chairman), 
Henry M. Jackson, Stuart Symington, and Sam J. Ervin, Jr., voted 
to make this executive testimony of November 15, 1955, public. 
Senators Joseph R. McCarthy, Karl E. Mundt, and George H. 
Bender voted against it being made public.) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1955 


Unitep States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
41, agreed to February 21, 1955, in room 357 of the Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry 
M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Democrat, 
North Carolina; Joseph R. MeCarthy, Republican, Wisconsin. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subeommit- 
tee; Donald F. O’Donnell, chief assistant counsel; James N. Juliana, 
chief counsel to the minority; Paul E. Kamerick, Assistant Counsel ; 
J. Fred McClerkin, legal research analyst; Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

The CuartrMan. The subcommittee will come to order, and the 
Chair will make this preliminary statement for the record. 

(The Senators present at the convening of the session were Senators 
McClellan, Ervin, and Jackson.) 

The CuatrMan. There came to this committee information of 
certain possible actions on the part of Mr. Hugh W. Cross, Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The information was of 
such a nature as to arrest the attention of this committee, and a pre- 
liminary investigation by the staff of the reported facts has been 
made. That preliminary investigation has led to conferences be- 
tween the chairman and Mr. Cross and other parties of interest. 
That information also has indicated to the chairman that at least 
<n hearings should be held to get the facts on record under 
oath. 

It is not easy to get the whole truth in a matter by the staff going 
out and interrogating witnesses. Sometimes it is difficult even to 
get the whole truth on record under oath. But under the facts as 
they have been developed, or at least the information that has been 
developed, I think it is the duty of this committee to pursue it for 
two purposes: 
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One is to find out whether any act or actions of wrongdoing have 
been committed. First, if so, the committee will take cognizance of 
it and be governed accordingly. 

If the committee finds, secondly, that the allegations or the infor- 
mation upon which this investigation is premised is not substantiated 
by the facts, then the committee should so report in fairness and in 
all deference to those who may be involved. 

I reported to the committee yesterday afternoon in executive ses- 
sion, and the staff made its report to the committee of information 
we have. On that basis, the committee unanimously agreed to hold 
executive sessions today. ‘That is the purpose of this meeting. 

We have Mr. Paul Feucht, the first witness we will hear from. 
Has any member of the committee any comment, before we proceed 
to hear the testimony? 

All right, Mr. Feucht, will you stand and be sworn please sir? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Frevcurt. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL E. FEUCHT 


The CHarrMaNn. Be seated, please, sir. 

Mr. Reporter, let your record show that the opening statement of 
the Chair was made in the present of the witness. 

Mr. Feucht, I am sure that you already know your rights as a 
citizen and as a witness. You are entitled to have counsel represent 
you if you so desire. 

Mr. Frvcut. I don’t care to have any counsel. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much. Then you are ready to 
proceed? You do not desire counsel? 

Mr. Frevcut. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Feucht. 

Will you state your name and your occupation and residence, and 
give us your background, please? 

Mr. Fevcut. Paul E. Feucht, president of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Co., with office address at 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Til. 

The CHarkMAN. How long have you been president. of this company? 

Mr. Frvucurt. Since January 1, 1953. 

The CuHatrman. Does your railroad service the Chicago area? 

Mr. Fevecut. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. How many railroads serve that area, if you recall? 

Mr. Frevucur. As J recall, 26 trunklines, and about 14 short lines, if 
my memory serves me correctly ; something like that. 

The CuatrMan. Do they all have the same terminal in Chicago? 

Mr. Frevcur. Ob no. There are quite a number of different termi- 
nals. 

The Cuarrman. And what are the arrangements for transferring 
passengers and luggage from one terminal to another? What arrange- 
ments has the railroad made about that? 

Mr. Fevucut. Well, the railroads have a transfer service that 
handles passengers and baggage between the various terminals, like 
between our station, the Northwestern Station, and Union Station, 
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and La Salle Street Station, and Dearborn, Llinois Central termi- 
nal, and we have had that for quite a numberof years. 

The CuHarrMan. How is that handled? Is it by the railroads 
themselves or by arranging with some transfer service, or some other 
agency to do that? 

Mr. Fevcut. It is handled by a transfer service. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not a transfer service; not owned or controlled 
by the railroads? 

Mr. Frevcur. That is correct. 

The CHAtRMAN. What procedure is taken by the railroads to 
procure that kind of service? Does each railroad make a separate 
contract with the transfer company? Just give us the story about 
how it is handled. 

Mr. Fevcur. Well, for years the transfer service has been handled 
by Parmalee with an arrangement made by all of the railroads in 
Chicago on the basis of so much for handling each passenger ar.d his 
baggage. I cannot tell you what the details of the handling charges 
are at all. That is not in my jurisdiction. That is handled by the 
passenger people on my railroad, in conjunction with the passenger 
people on the other railroads. 

The CuarrmMan. At this stage of the proceedings,. that information 
would not necessarily be pertinent to the subject under inquiry, and 
if it should become pertinent later, we can secure that information 
from you, or from someone else who has the facts. So you may 
proceed. 

Mr. Fevcut. That is about the size of it. 

The CuarrmMan. Do the railroads have a committee representing 
each railroad, and possibly a subcommittee that makes the contracts 
and makes the arrangements for all of the railroads for this transfer 
service? 

Mr. Feventr. Yes; that is done by the Western Passenger 
Association. 

The Cuarrman. The Western Passenger Association? 

Mr. Freucur. Yes. That is headed by Mr. Padrick, I think it is, 
who is chairman of the Western Passenger Association. 

The Cuarrman. And that association is composed of railroads as 
members? 

Mr. Fevcur. Of all the railroads in Chicago; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Of all the railroads serving Chicago? 

Mr. Fevenr. That is right; that have any passenger business. 

The CHatrMan. So you have this Western Railroad Association, 
representing all of the railroads that handle passengers? 

Mr. Fevcur. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Now, that association, does each railroad. have 
representation in this association? 

Mr. Freucut. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And then does the association have an executive 
committee or some committee that acts for it in making the arrange- 
ments for the transfer of passengers and luggage? 

Mr. Frevucur. To the best of my knowledge, no. It is handled by 
the entire committee. 

The CuarrMan. How many are on that committee? ; 

Mr. Frevucut. I cannot answer that. It is composed—I know so 
far as we are concerned, we have two members on the committee 
from our railroad. 
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The Cuarrman. You have representation, or your railroad has 
representation on that committee? 

Mr. Frvucur. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you advise us who they are? Do you remem- 
ber the names? 

Mr. Fevucur. Mr. Bob Brennan, Robert Brennan, passenger traffic 
manager, and, I think, Mr. Quackenbush, assistant passenger traffic 
manager. 

The CuarrMan. They serve as your representatives, representatives 
of your company? 

Mr. Freucurt. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. They as such participate in the making of a con- 
tract for the benefit of all of the railroads for this transfer service? 

Mr. Frevucur. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know how long the Parmalee interests 
performed this service for the railroads? 

Mr. Frvucur. I cannot tell you how long, but it has been a long 
while. 

The Cuarrman. Something like a century? 

Mr. Freucur. I wouldn’t say that long. 

The CuarrMan. You don’t think it has been that long? 

Senator Ervin. Your memory wouldn’t run back that far, would it? 

Mr. Freucur. No. 

The CuarrMan. But for many years? 

Mr. Frvucur. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think our information, just for your informa- 
tion, shows that the same interest has been performing this service 
for more than 100 years, 102 years to be exact. 

Mr. Fevucur. I was going to say perhaps back to 1900, at least, but 
I would not know from actual contact. 

The Cuatrman. That is not altogether important, but the point is 
that they had been serving for a long time, and for some reason, or I 
might ask you if know whether prior to 1954, prior to that time the 
contract with the Parmalle interests had been negotiated or been 
renewed from time to time on some negotiated basis, rather than to 
receive open bids or to receive bids from different industry people to 
perform this service. Do you know? 

Mr. Fevcut. I only know to this extent, that that has been given 
me as a matter of information by my man on the committee, that that 
has been negotiated from time to time. 

The CuatrMan. Renegotiated with the Parmalee interests? 

Mr. Frucut. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Is it of your knowledge that last year, or is it your 
information, that last year some time it was decided instead of re- 
newing the contract or negotiating a new contract with the Parmalee 
interests, that the association representing the railroads would under- 
take to provide the service on the basis of receiving bids from different 
interests to perform the service? 

Mr. Frvcurt. I know that definitely. 

The Cuarrman. You know that definitely? 

Mr. Frvcur. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. Beyond that now, did you know that that course 
was pursued? You also know that? 

Mr. Fevcur. That is correct. 
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The CHAIRMAN. And in the course of receiving bids, do you remem- 
ber when bids were first received or advertised for? 

Mr. Frevcut. No, I donot. All I recall of the thing was that back 
in September or October of 1954, I think, I told Mr. Brennan when 
he spoke to me about going out for these bids, “I think it is a good 
thing to get some competition in here, and see if we cannot get this 
work done for perhaps a cheaper price for the railroads. This price 
has just gone sky high.”’ 

The CHarrMAN. Well, there was a general feeling among the rail- 
road executives that some better arrangements might be made if bids 
were received rather than the contract renegotiated? 

Mr. Frevucut. I don’t know about the other executives; I know that 
was my viewpoint. 

The CHarRMAN. You so advised the representatives of your com- 
pany? 

Mr. Fevcur. That is right, 

The CHArRMAN. Do you know when the bids were submitted? 

Mr. Fevcnut. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. The records show that the Parmalee submitted a 
bid on May 20, 1955, Mr. Chairman, and then Keeshin shortly after, 
and then Parmalee as I understand it, amended their initial bid. 

The CHarrRMAN. I was trying to get at the dates. It was some 
time this year, and the information we have is that it was May of 1955. 
Would that be about correct? 

Mr. Frevcut. That would be about correct. I was thinking you 
were talking back im 1954 yet, and I didn’t know you had gotten up 
to 1955. 

The CHarrMAN. The chairman may have been wrong about that. 
I understand along about 1954 there was a decision made to arrange 
for bids rather than to enter into negotiations, exclusive negotiations 
with the Parmalee interests. 

Mr. Fevucut. That is correct. That is what I had reference to. 

The CuarrMaNn. And then in May of 1955, along in that time, bids 
were received? 

Mr. Frevucurt. That is about correct, yes. 

The CuHarrMANn. Now, after bids were received on this contract—or 
first, may I ask you, is that service, that transfer service that we have 
been discussing in Chicago, is that interstate or intrastate, do you 
know? 

Mr. Frevucut. I do not know, definitely, but I would judge it is 
interstate. 

The CHarrman. You would judge it is interstate? 

Mr. Fevucut. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. But you do not know? 

Mr. Frucur. No. 

The CHarrman. If it is interstate, then of course the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. Frucur. I wouldn’t think so. 

The CuarrMan. If it is interstate, they are bound to have direct 
jurisdiction over it? If you don’t know, you can say you don’t know. 

Mr. Frucurt. I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, the transfer that takes place 
all occurs within the city of Chicago, does it not? 

70850—56——2 
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Mr. Freucut. That is right, but there is a fine distinction of the fact 
that the passengers have been hauled across country through several 
States. 

Senator Jackson. They are moving in interstate commerce, and the 
question is whether this affects interstate commerce. It is a broken 
circuit in the interstate traffic of people, is it not? 

Mr. Frevucat. Well, that is correct. 

The CuarrMAN. We are getting into the technical aspects of it, but 
I am just trying to lay the foundation in the record here of whether 
if it is interstate, the Interstate Commerce Commission would have 
direct jurisdiction over the transaction, or over the service. If it is 
purely intrastate, it would have no jurisdiction over it, and therefore 
would not be called on to approve or disapprove any contract or rates 
that might be involved. We can clear that up in the record later. 

Mr. Kennepy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that this is intrastate, but that 
ruling has been appealed by other interested groups. That is how 
the situation rests at this time. 

The Cuarrman. We can show what the facts are. 

Mr. Frvcut. I might state that there are some differences of 
opinion between the executives in Chicago. 

The Cuatrman. There is a controversy at present as to whether 
it is interstate or intrastate? 

Mr. Frevcur. That is right. So far as I am concerned, I will let 
the lawyers handle that question. 

Senator Jackson. We can say this, without any question, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has refused to assume jurisdiction, 
and I take it that that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the present situation. 

Senator Jackson. It is for the courts to finally say. 

The CHarrman. That is the present position of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We will move along, then. 

In the course of this, may I ask you first, are you personally ac- 
quainted with members of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Fevcur. Yes, I know 2 or 3 of them. 

The Crarrman. Will you name those whom you know? I will 
ask you then the specific question—there is no use to refer to the 
others—Are you acquainted with Mr. Hugh Cross, the Chairman of 
the Commission? 

Mr. Frevucur. I am, yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How long have you been acquainted with him? 

Mr. Freucut. Well, I would judge 5 or 6 years, somewhere along 
in that neighborhood. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the extent of that acquaimtance? 

Mr. Feucnut. Just a passing acquaintance, like being introduced 
to him and knowing that he is a member of the Commission. 

The CuarrMan. Have you had occasion to discuss official or busi- 
ness affairs with him, under the jurisdiction of the Commission? 

Mr. Fevcur. No; no, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You have never discussed with him any matter 
pending before the Commission? You have never had occasion to 
do that? 

Mr. Freucurt. No, sir. 
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The CuarrMAN. Then your acquaintance with him has been more 
or less casual? 

Mr. Frucur. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. But you have known him for some 5 or 6 years? 

Mr. Frucur. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMAN. Did you know him prior to the time he became a 
member of the Commission? 

Mr. Frevucut. No, I did not. 

The CHarRMAN. Your acquaintance with him has been since, or 
some time since he became a member? 

Mr. Fevcnrt. In fact, it has been around 1950, I think the first 
time that I met Mr. Cross. That was at a little luncheon party in 
Chicago. 

The CHArRMAN. Well, have you had any telephone conversations 
with Mr. Cross or any personal conversations with him at any time 
since this transaction began, receiving bids for this particular con- 
tract in the transfer service in Chicago? 

Mr. Freucut. The only conversation I had with him was the day I 
made that memorandum, I think it was May 13 or the 14th. 

Mr. Kennepy. May 13, I think. 

Mr. Frucut. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Of 1955? 

Mr. Frevcur. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Where were you at the time that you had that 
conversation? 

Mr. Fevcnr. In my office. 

The CuarrMan. In Chicago? 

Mr. Fevucur. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you see Mr. Cross in person that day? 

Mr. Fevent. No, sir, it was purely a telephone conversation. 

The CuarrMan. A long distance telephone conversation? 

Mr. Fevecnt. That I don’t recall. 1 am under the impression, al- 
though I wouldn’t swear to this, I am under the impression that he 
called me from the Union League Club in Chicago. 

The CuarrmMan. The Union League Club of Chicago? 

Mr. Frevcut. But I am not positive. 

The CHarrman. You do not recall now whether it was a long dis- 
tance telephone conversation or a local phone conversation? 

Mr.:Frucur. No. 

The CHarrMan. Do you recall the time of day that you received ° 
this call? 

Mr. Fevcur. It was along in the afternoon, I think my memoran- 
dum says 4:15, doesn’t it? Perhaps I had better look at the memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, it does say 4:15. 

The Cuatrman. To refresh your memory, I will ask you if you 
cannot recall that the call was made by Mr. Cross from Washington, 
— from his home here in Washington, and that it was a long distance 
call. 

Mr. Fevcnr. No, I cannot recall. I have been under the im- 
pression right along that it was from the Union League Club in 
Chicago. I wouldn’t state positively. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you this: Did he call you at any other 
time on that day, May 13? 
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Mr. Feucar. No. 

The CuarrMan. And if the telephone records show that on May 13 
at 4:15 p. m., here in Washington, Mr. Cross called you from his home 
here, long distance, and talked to you at that time, would you say 
those records—you would assume those records were correct? 

Mr. Fevucur. I would assume they are correct, yes. 

The CHarrMANn. At any rate, you had no other call from him on 
that date or that you can recall? 

Mr. Fevcuat. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. So that the telephone records then would help to 
establish the facts, I would assume. 

Mr. Frvcur. I would assume so, because I don’t recall it at all. 

The CuarrmMan. How long a time did he talk to you when he called 
you that day? 

Mr. Frvcur. I imagine possibly not longer than 10 minutes. 

The CHarrMan. Had you had any previous long distance calls or 
telephone calls from Mr. Cross any time before that? 

Mr. Fervent. I don’t recall of any. 

The CHarrMan. You don’t recall of any? 

Mr. Fevcur. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. So far as you know, this is the first time that he 
had ever telephoned you, regarding anything? 

Mr. Frevucut. To the best of my recollection, yes. 

The Cuarrman. What was the subject of the conversation, Mr. 
Feucht? What did he call you about, on that particular day? I 
understood you to say you can’t recall that he had previously called 
you? 

Mr. Fevcur. No. 

The CuarrMan. Just relate to the committee what occurred? 

Mr. Fevent. He called and said that he was interested in seeing 
that Keeshin would get this contract. 

The CuarrmMan. His bid was then pending for this contract, to do 
this service for the railroads, this transfer service? 

Mr. Frevcut. That I don’t know, because I was not in the details, 
although I knew that there were 2 or 3 operators ready to submit a 
bid. At this particular time, I had not gotten into any details of 
the bidsatall. That was beinghandled entirely by my passenger people. 

The Cuarrman. And you do not know whether the bids had already 
been submitted or that this was about the time or just before Keeshin 
submitted his bid? 

Mr. Frvucur. No, sir, I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the records will reveal that, but from 
your own knowledge, you don’t know? 

Mr. Fevcur. I do not know of my own knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Freucur. He called me and told me that he was interested in 
getting this or seeing that Keeshin got this contract, and he quoted 
some figures which I wrote down in a little penciled note on a pad 
and I told him that as far as I was concerned I would be very happy 
to look at it and pass the information on to my people who were 
handling it, but that each contract had to stand on its own feet, and 
if Keeshin’s bid was the best bid we could get and they could perform 
the service and they were financially responsible, I would be very 
glad to take a look at it. 
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But from an economic standpoint, each bid had to stand on its 
own feet. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Feucht, did he amplify or go into any expla- 
nation of the nature of his interest in seeing that Keeshin got the 
contract? 

Mr. Freucut. No, and I was quite puzzled as to why I got the call. 

The CHArRMAN. You were puzzled? 

Mr. Fevucur. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You mean that you had not anticipated such a 
call? 

Mr. Frevucut. No, I had not. 

The CuarrmMan. You also were concerned about the propriety of 
such a call? 

Mr. Fevcnt. I didn’t give it a second thought, at that time. I 
thought about it afterward a little bit. 

The CaarrMan. What did you think about it afterward? 

Mr. Fevcur. I just thought it was kind of funny that someone like 
that would call me about this contract. 

The CHarrMAN. Your railroad does have business before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and it has petitions pending there at 
different times? 

Mr. Frevucur. Oh yes. 

The CHarrmMan. And the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
jurisdiction over the railroad of which you are president? 

Mr. Feucut. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Was that call, the nature of it, you regarded as 
something unusual, as not having occurred before during the time you 
have been president of a railroad? 

Mr. Feucut. Yes, it was. 

The Cuarrman. At the moment, you say that you gave it no 
thought? 

Mr. Fevcnur. At the moment I didn’t give it much thought. 

The CHarrMan. How soon after the telephone conversation did 
you begin to give it some thought? 

Mr. Frvucur. That is kind of hard to say. I imagine maybe 15 
or 30 minutes afterward, when I got to talking to my man on the 
committee, and I made this memorandum Re passed it to him, I 
said ‘Here is what Hugh Cross gave me over the telephone, and I 
don’t know what interest he has in this thing, but take it for what is 
is worth.” 

The CuarrMan. You did, immediately after the call then, call in 
your representative on the Western Railroad Association? 

Mr. Fevcnr. I did. 

The Cuarrman. The man who was representing your company in 
the making of the contract for this service. You called your repre- 
sentative in and talked to him about it? 

Mr. Frvenrt. I did. 

The CHatrMan. Had you made the memorandum prior to the time 
you called him in? 

Mr. Fevcur. I did. 

The CuarrmMan. And you called him in the same day, the same 
afternoon? 

Mr. Fevenr. That is right. 
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The Cuatrman. And gave him the memorandum and discussed it 
with him? 

Mr. Fevenrr. Well, I don’t know as I discussed it with him, and 
I just said “Here is a memorandum of my conversation with Hugh 
Cross, and it has some figures in it, and I put it down here so that I 
would not be misquoting anybody.”’ 

The Cuarrman. Did he read it at that time? 

Mr. Feucurt. He took it with him. 

The Cuarrman. He didn’t comment on it there, and he didn’t 
read it there? 

Mr. Fevucur. No. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you have the original memorandum, Mr. 
Feucht, that you made at that time? 

Mr. Fevucur. I do. 

The CuarrmMan. How many minutes would you say had elapsed 
from the time of the telephone conversation ended until you dictated 
this, and I assume you dictated the memorandum? 

Mr. Frucur. I dictated it within about 5 or 10 minutes after the 
telephone conversation was over with. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have the original there? Will you read the 
original into the record at this point? 

Mr. Frevcur. “Memorandum of my conversation with Hugh Cross, 
Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission, at 4:15 p. m., Fri- 
day, May 13, 1955: 

Hugh Cross stated that he was very much interested in seeing that J. L. Keeshin 
got the new contract with the railroads here in Chicago to handle baggage and 
people between the various stations. He understands the contract expires July 1st 
and there are three bids for the new contract— Willett, Parmalee, and Keeshin. 

The bid Keeshin has proposed is $1.20 which is 2 cents lower than what we are 
now paying. In other words, we are paying $1.22. For every 5 cents an hour 
wage increase they will only increase 1 cent an hour but they will not go bigher 
in 3 years than 3 cents even though the wage increase might be higher than 3 cents 
an hour. Parmalee came down and met the $1.20 but there are some jokers in 
their proposal in that their contract states that for every 1 percent decrease in 
receipts there will be a 1-cent raise in tickets, which clause is not in Keeshin’s bid. 

In addition, Keeshin offers eight passenger station wagons, heated in the winter- 
time and air-conditioned in the summer, they would put any suggested name on 
them the railroads decide upon, they would handle baggage every hour on the 
hour between the various stations, and they would have representation here in 
Chicago as against the absentee representation by Parmalee. 

He also stated that Keeshin’s proposal was backed up by the First National 
Bank and they would get new equipment every 3 or 5 years (I am not positive but 
I believe he said every 3 years). 


The CuarrmMan. Now, may I inquire if you dictated that memo- 
randum some 5 or 10 minutes after the telephone conversation with 
Mr. Cross, based on notes you made on a pad at the time that you 
were talking to him? 

Mr. Frevcur. Yes, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And these figures and provisions of the different 
proposals were information that Mr. Cross gave you in that telephone 
conversation? 

Mr. Fevcut. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You did not have that knowledge yourself prior to 
the telephone conversation? 

Mr. Fevcar. I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Then I may ask you this: eye did you 
find out that the quotes with respect to figures and general quotes 
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with respect to provisions in the contract were substantially correct 
Mr. Cross gave them to you at that time? 

Mr. Fevcut. Yes, I did. 

The CuarrMAN. Then, Mr. Cross is bound to have known before he 
placed that telephone call to you, or known generally at least, and 
specifically in some respects, what the two different proposals con- 
tained. That is the proposal of Parmalee and also the proposal of 
Keeshin? 

Mr. Fevucut. I would assume so, because he knew more about it 
than I did. 

The CuarrMan. He had more detailed information about the pro- 
posals than you? 

Mr. Frucut. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And he gave that information to you with respect 
to the two proposals? 

Mr. Frnucur. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMaNn. And the information he gave you was somewhat 
in the nature of an argument in favor of Keeshin, was it not? 

Mr. Fevucur. That 1s correct. 

The CuarrMan. I note that our records with respect to the tele- 
phone call shows that it was placed here at 5:10 p.m. That would 
be what time in Chicago? 

Mr. Fevcut. It would be 4:10. 

The CuarrMan. If your records show it is 4:15, and then the time 
is synchronized. 

Mr. Fevenrt. It is very close, yes. I wouldn’t know anything 
about that. My watch might have been a little fast. 

The CuHarrMan. Might I ask you this: Subsequently did Mr. 
Keeshin or bis interests receive the contract for this service? 

Mr. Fevcur. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Do you recall the name of the company that he 
represents that received the contract? 

Mr. Fevcut. The name of the company? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, under what corporate name? 

Mr. Fevcur. Railroad Transfer Co. I believe is the correct name. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know whether Mr. Keeshin organized that 
company for the specific purpose of bidding on this contract? 

Mr. Fevucurt. J think he did. I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. It is Railroad Transfer Service, Inc., is that 
correct? 

Mr. Frucut. That is correct, yes. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know whether Mr. Cross, or have you any 
information as to whether Mr. Cross contacted other railroad officials 
regarding this matter? 

Mr. Freucuar. I have not. 

The CuarrMan. You have no information as to that? 

Mr. Freucut. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As to which of the other railroads he may have 
contacted? 

Mr. Frevucur. I was having troubles of my own at that time, and 
I didn’t pay too much attention to this whole thing. 

The CHarrMan. Did you at that time have information or had 
you heard that Mr. Cross’ ‘interest was that he contemplated becom- 
ing associated with this corporation of Mr. Keeshin’s? 
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Mr. Feucut. I never heard that, to the best of my knowledge. 

The CHarrMAn. At any time? 

Mr. Fevucur. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. You never heard it at any time during the course 
of the consideration of this contract, of these bids? 

Mr. Frvucur. No, I did not. 

The CuairMan. Did you inquire of him, in that telephone con- 
versation; of what his interest was? 

Mr. Fevcut. No, I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Did it not strike you as of interest to you to know 
why he wanted this contract handled that way? 

Mr. Fevucur. As I stated before, I was having a little difficulty 
myself, and I had my mind on other things, outside of this conversa- 
tion that were more immediate to me. 

The CHarrMAN. Were you having some difficulty with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and your railroad at that time? 

Mr. Frvcnar. No, I was having a little labor difficulty at that time, 
and I was more wrapped up in that than I was in this conversation. 

The CHarrMaAN. I am not trying to get into anything that is ex- 
traneous, and I just asked the direct question, of whether you had 
any matters pending in your company before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at that time. 

Mr. Frevucur. No, we did not. 

The CuarrMan. You had none pending at that time? 

Mr. Feucur. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Have you had any since? 

Mr. Freucut. No, except what all of the railroads have, was making 
permanent the Ex parte 175 increase. 

The CHarrMan. That is something of general interest to all of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Frevcnr. Yes, that is something of general interest to all of the 
railroads. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Counsel, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that Ex parte 175 discussed at all with Mr. 
Cross? 

Mr. Frvucur. No. 

The CHarrman. Are there any members of the committee who 
wish to ask any questions? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Feucht, I take it that the memorandum 
that you have read into the record represents the best of your ability 
the information relayed to you over the telephone by Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Fevcur. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. It does not contain your opinion, it is merely a 
statement of what Mr. Cross told you, to the best of your ability? 

Mr. Frvcur. That is right, and may I state this, to clarify the 
record, that the only reason I made the record was because he quoted 
rates in here, and I didn’t want to be misquoted on rates. 

Senator Jackson. What I am getting at is that in reading this 
memorandum we have the right to believe that this is the informa- 
tion that he conveyed to you, and it is not your opinion. 

Mr. Frvucur. It is not my opinion. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Fervent. And it is briefed down as brief as I could get it, and 
just contains the salient facts. 
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Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, the details in here as to 
amount per hour, and these figures and so on was totally unknown to 
you, I take it, until he had given you the information? 

Mr. Fevucur. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Were you a bit surprised by his calling you? 

Mr. Fevcur. I was, yes. Frankly. 

Senator Jackson. This matter had never been to your knowledge 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission in any manner or shape 
or form? 

Mr. Fevcut. Sir, what is that? 

Senator Jackson. This matter had never been an item under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Fevcur. No. 

Senator Jackson. Has anyone or has Mr. Cross talked to you since 
this time? 

Mr. Frucut. He has not. 

Senator Jackson. Has he talked to you either directly or indirectly 
through his attorney, or individuals? 

Mr. Feucut. No. 

Senator Jackson. There has been no discussion at all? 

Mr. Frucnut. There hasn’t been a bit of discussion since this 
telephone call. 

Senator Jackson. And you haven’t discussed your testimony, that 
you were going to give here, with anyone other than the staff of the 
committee? 

Mr. Fevucut. No. 

Senator Jackson. With anyone at all? 

Mr. Freucur. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think Mr. Chairman, it would be well to advise 
him that he is not to divulge his testimony. This is in executive 
session, and it should not be divulged to anyone either directly or 
indirectly, the nature and substance of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. As I understand, you made a record of the facts 
and information given you by Mr. Cross in this phone conversation, 
so that it might receive such consideration from the representative 
of your railroad on the Western Passenger Association Committee as 
he deemed proper? 

Mr. Frucurt. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. I think the record shows it, but what again, is the 
name of your representative to whom you delivered this memorandum? 

Mr. Frnucut. Bob Brennan. 

The CuarrmMan. Where is he now? 

Mr. Frucut. He is in Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. Is he still with your railroad? 

Mr. Fnucut. Yes; passenger traffic manager. 

The CHAIRMAN. He would be available? 

Mr. Freucut. Yes; he would be available. 

The CHarrMan. If it is desired, I assume. 

Mr. Freucur. That is right. 

Mr. Juuiana. Sir, did your railroad vote to give this contract to 
Keeshin, to the Keeshin Co.? 

Mr. Frucur. Yes. 
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Mr. Juxiana. Do you know whether or not the facts as you relate 
them in your memorandum here is any way influenced your repre- 
sentative on the Commission or on the Board? 

Mr. Frucut. No; as a matter of fact when I gave this memoran- 
dum, as I think I stated before, about Brennan, and I said ‘Here is 
what I got on the telephone from Hugh Cross, but I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand I don’t want this to influence your judgment. It 
has to stand on its own bottom.” 

Mr. Juxiana. Did you discuss this memorandum with Mr. Brennan 
following his decision? 

Mr. Feucut. Following whose decision? 

Mr. Juutana. Mr. Brenann’s decision to vote in favor of Keeshin. 

Mr. Feucut. No; I discussed it the next day with him, and I 
handed him the memorandum about a half an hour after this con- 
versation, but I had to rush for an engagement, and so I said I will 
discuss it with you the next morning, and so I did. 

Mr. Juniana. And your instructions to him at the time that you 
gave him the memorandum were to the effect that the memorandum 
was not to influence his decision? 

Mr. Frevcur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Juxiana. That is all. 

The CuatrrMan. What would be the purpose of giving it to him 
if it was not to be considered? 

Mr. Frevucut. What purpose? 

The CuatrMan. If it was not to be considered? 

Mr. Freucur. I didn’t say that. I said it wasn’t to influence his 
judgment. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, if it is to be considered, and properly con- 
sidered, it might influence the judgment; might it not? 

Mr. Frevcnur. If the other bid was higher; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the point I am making, and I think I know 
what you are trying to say, but you gave it to him simply for what 
it is worth? 

Mr. Fevucut. That is right. 

The CuHatrMan. In the performance of his duties? 

Mr. Feucut. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. When you say it did not influence him, or you 
told him you didn’t want it to influence him, what you meant was 
the very fact that it came from Cross you didn’t want it to influence 
him other than whatever the facts were? 

Mr. Fevcur. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you are trying to say? 

Mr. Freucut. Yes; that is what I am trying to say. I am trying 
to say that we wanted to get the best job for the cheapest price we 
could possibly get. 

Senator Jackson. I take it that inasmuch as Mr. Brennan was on 
the committee, you wanted Mr. Brennan to have all of the information 
bearing on this thing. 

Mr. Fevcut. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. So you handed him the memorandum so that 
he would have the benefit of what had transpired in this telephone 
conversation? 

Mr. Frevcut. That is correct. 
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Senator Jackson. But you stipulated as an addition to that memo- 
randum the fact that you didn’t want the name of Mr. Cross coming 
as it did from the ICC to in any wise influence above and beyond 
what the cold hard competitive facts would be in this thing? 

Mr. Frucur. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I see. You didn’t want him not to know that 
you had this call. 

Mr. Frevucur. Well, no; because I wanted to give him the benefit 
of everything I could get, and in fact I might state that this one 
outfit, Willett, who I know much better than I know Cross, came 
to me several months previous to this time, and wanted to know 
why he could not get in on this thing, and I had said ‘“‘ Well, put your 
bid up and we will consider it.”’ 

The CuatrMan. Who was that? 

Mr. Frucur. Willett & Co. 

The CuarrMan. That is another company? 

Mr. Freucur. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That did not involve any impropriety in any way? 

Mr. Fevcur. No; but I am trying to say that my object was to 
get as many people in there to hid on this contract and to get a 
little competition. 

Senator Jackson. You are interested in cutting costs, if you can. 

Mr. Frucur. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And in improving the service; is that correct? 

Mr. Frevucur.. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further now that we have not 
interrogated you about, or anything further within your knowledge 
or information that you think might be helpful to the committee in 


the course of this investigation of this matter, that you have not 
already stated? 

Mr. Frucur. I don’t know of a single thing. I think I gave you 
everything that I can think of. 

The CHarrMAN. Sometimes we have an experience of a witness 
later called in public hearings, and he volunteers a lot of information, 
and when asked why he didn’t tell it, he says, ‘‘Well, I wasn’t asked 


”) 


about it,” and so I am leaving it to you to determine whether we 
have covered the whole area. 

Mr. Freucur. I think that you have covered the field, as far as I 
am concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Feucht, may I ask you 

Mr. Freucur. Just remember how the Irishman spells fight, f-o-i-t. 
{Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Might I inquire—or first let me say this, and then 
I will inquire: 

As you heard the opening statement of the chairman in the begin- 
ning, sometimes information comes to this committee regarding a high 
public official as in this instance, and when the committee makes a 
preliminary investigation, or even in the course of executive hearings 
like this, the committee might well conclude that the charges, as you 
may term them, actually have no substance. For that reason we 
try, and we do our best to develop the facts, and all of the material and 
pertinent facts in an executive session so that if we conclude at the end 
of the development of the facts that there has been no wrongdoing, 
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and there is nothing to criticize, then the public official or the party 
involved is spared what might be unfavorable publicity. 

And so in asking you not to reveal or not to divulge what you have 
testified to here today, we are doing it in the interest of fairness to 
Mr. Cross as well as to this committee and in the interest of the 
Government. 

So we will appreciate it very much, and in fact the chairman will 
instruct you, and I think that you will comply with the request, not to 
divulge your testimony here today. 

Mr. Fevcut. I will be very happy to do that. 

The CuarrMan. And I may say this to you, that any time you or 
your attorney wants to see this record, the transcript of your testi- 
mony, to refresh your memory, or to recall just exactly what you 
testified to, the transcript of it will be available in the committee here 
and you may, by request of the chief of the staff, the chief counsel, or 
me, or any member of the committee, you may have the opportunity 
to come to the committee room and inspect it together with your 
attorney. 

Now, I do not know yet, and it may be that you will need to be 
recalled for further testimony, and it could be we would want to 
recall you some time this week, and yet we may not want to recall 
you. So, can you tell us where you will be where we can reach you 
by telephone? I will say this to you, you will not be resubpenaed, 
but only notified to return, and if you will acknowledge that you are 
still under subpena, subject to notice to return, then we can release 
you today for the present so that if you have other engagements or 
appointments you may want to keep, we would not hold you up. 

Mr. Frevcurt. | intend to go back to Chicago tonight. 

The CHatrrman. Where will you be the remainder of this week? 

Mr. Fevucur. In my office. 

The CHarrman. In Chicago? 

Mr. Feucur. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You will be available upon notice, and you could 
return? 

Mr, Fevcut. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. With that understanding, Mr. Feucht, you may 
be excused from further attendance today, subject to notification and 
subject to call to return. 

Mr. Fevcnrt. All right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frevcut. You are welcome. 

The CuHatrMan. Just one moment. Will you compare this copy, 
Mr. Feucht, with the original memorandum that you made and read 
into the record, so that it may be properly identified and filed as 
exhibit 1? 

(Exhibit No. 1 was read into the record on p. 10.) 

Mr. Feucut. Do you want me to leave the original with you? 

The Cuarrman. Well, if you care to, we can take the original. 

Mr. Fevcur. I would just as soon leave the original here. 

The CuarrMAN. Just let the record show that the original was filed 
as exhibit 1. 

Mr. Frvcnar. I think I had better take the copy back for my files. 

The Cuarrman. All right, you may take the copy back. 

All right, we will call Mr. Johnston. 

Will you be sworn please, sir? 
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Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnston, I am Senator McClellan, and my 
colleagues here are Senator Jackson and Senator Ervin. Others 
present are members of the committee staff. I have made a state- 
ment in the record as to the nature of this hearing and its purpose. 
I may ask you first, are you familiar with this hearing and its purpose? 

Mr. Jounston. I think that I know the purpose of it; yes, sir. I 
have not been told definitely, but I think that I know the purpose 
of it. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will say to you for your information, 
that information has come to the committee and some preliminary 
investigation has been made that indicates that possibly Mr. Hugh 
Cross, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, interested 
himself in a matter that would be foreign to his responsibilities and 
might involve a conflict of interest in his Government position. 

With that general statement, do you feel that you know what the 
subject of the inquiry is? 

Mr. JouHnston. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. I may also state to you that you are entitled if 
you desire it, to have counsel present. 

Mr. JonnstTon. It is not necessary. 

The CHarrMAN. You do not care for counsel? 

Mr. Jounston. No. 

The CuatrMaNn. Then we are ready to proceed. 

Will you state your full name, your residence, and your occupation 
for the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Jounston. The name is Wayne A. Johnston, and I live at 
2509 Brayburn Road, Flossmoor, Ill., and I am president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

The CuarrMAN. The Chair is going to ask the chief counsel to 
interrogate you. I interrogated the preceding witness, and I am not 
quite as familiar with your testimony, what it is anticipated it will be, 
as is counsel for the committee, and I will ask him to interrogate you, 
Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr, Johnston, you are familiar with this contract 
in Chicago, regarding the transfer of passengers and baggage from one 
station to another? 

Mr. Jounston. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your railroad is a member of the subcommittee 
that considered the various bids that were made in this contract? 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes, sir; we had a representative on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were six railroads represented on that com- 
mittee, is that correct? 

Mr. Jounston. That is about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On that subcommittee? 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, there were three different companies that 
mere bids on this contract, is that right? Are you familiar with 
that? 
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Mr. Jounston. I am not familiar, but I had understood that there 
were 13 or 14 that were asked to bid, and that there were 3 or 4 that 
made either a verbal bid or a written bid, in connection with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And finally it came down ultimately between the 
Parmalee Co. and Keeshin Co., is that correct? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Keeshin interests. 

Mr. Jounston. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you have any contact with Mr. Cross 
regarding the Parmalee interests or the Keeshin interests? 

Mr. Jounston. Well, the contact which I had with Mr. Cross was 
to the effect that I heard he was interested in coming to Chicago as 
the head of the new organization that was to be known as the Rail- 
way Transportation Agency, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was a company run by Mr. Keeshin, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Jounston. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had heard that he was to go to work? 

Mr. Jounsron. I heard that he would. 

Mr. Kennepy. As an overseer in this new company being formed 
by Keeshin? 

Mr. Jounston. And I assumed as the head of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You assumed as the head of it? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. From whom did you hear that? 

Mr. Jounston. I heard that in Chicago, and I can’t say just who 
told me that, but it was rumored in Chicago that that was a fact, and 
when I was in Washington, as a rule I tried to see Hugh, and other 
Commissioners, and on one of the occasions following that informa- 
tion I asked Hugh if it were a fact that he were interested in coming 
to Chicago. Prior to that time we had given consideration, or the 
railroads had given consideration in connection with our legislative 
situation in the State of Illinois, to having Hugh head up the legis- 
lative group, and the Illinois Central Railroad is the chairman road. 
But we never got together on it, and we did not ask him to come. 

Having had that information, I was rather interested to see whether 
he was going to come to Chicago. So I asked him if he had any 
intention of that, and he said that if things worked out satisfactorily 
he probably would come to Chicago in connection with this contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. When he said “if things worked out satisfactorily” 
did he amplify it or did you understand that if Keeshin received this 
contract he was to come to work for him? 

Mr. Jounston. I would assume that that was his interest, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was what was meant when he said that? 

Mr. Jonnston. And I assume that there were other things involved 
in connection with it, such as his leaving the service here in Wash- 
ington, and so forth. I did not explore it any further, and he didn’t 
make any more comments, and I didn’t explore it any further. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have known Mr. Cross for some while, have 
you? 

Mr. Jounston. I have known him for a number of years. 

Mr. Kennepy. When he was Lieutenant Governor in Illinois? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are a close personal friend of bis? 
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Mr. Jonnston. I am considered so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when did your visit to Washington take place? 

Mr. Jonunston. I would say it was 3 or 4 months ago; prior to the 
time that this contract was let. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you having heard that he was to go to work 
for one of these Keeshin interests, for this new transfer. company, 
you asked him if that was correct, is that right? 

Mr. Jounston. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he said if everything worked out satisfactorily? 

Mr. Jounston. He probably would, or something to that effect, 
and he gave me the impression that he was coming to Chicago if 
everything worked out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any other discussions with him? 

Mr. Jounston. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the only discussion you ever had with him 
regarding the Keeshin company? 

Mr. Jounston. That is right, and I had no discussion with any- 
body else about it because I thought it was not of too much import- 
ance. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever ask you at any time to give favorable 
consideration to the Keeshin company? 

Mr. Jounston. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He never did? 

Mr. Jounston. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only conversation that you had was that one 
conversation? 

Mr. Jounston. And I had no conversation with our representative 
on the committee concerning my conversation with Hugh Cross. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are unable to tell us where you first heard 
the information that he was coming to work for Keeshin? 

Mr. Jounston. That is right, I could have heard it at the club, or 
from any other places, but I heard it in Chicago and it attracted my 
attention because of our previous relationships, and I just wondered 
if he was interested. 

The CuartrMAN. Then he did not approach you about it? 

Mr. Jonnston. He did not approach me; no, sir. 

The CuHatRMAN. But simply upon your inquiry to him, admitted or 
made the statement that if things worked out satisfactorily, he might 
come? 

Mr. Jonnston. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Neither of you pursued that or to amplify it as to 
what was meant by “satisfactory,” or what contingency was involved? 

Mr. Jounston. I might go back, and our relationships have been 
of a very personal nature over the years, and I might go back and 
say that at the time we considered, as you probably know, the rail- 
roads have railroad legislative groups in each State. When our general 
counsel retired, or had died, and who was the head of that, we con- 
sidered who we were going to have succeed him, and we talked to 
Hugh about it. I didn’t; but our general counsel did. He is re- 
sponsible for the legislation. I was just naturally curious, because we 
had been told that he was interested in finding something in the 
State of Illinois. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to go back a bit on this question of 
“satisfactory.”” When Mr. Kamerick went out to interview you, 
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Mr. Johnston, didn’t you state at that time that Cross told you that 
he might become associated and would become associated with the 
Keeshin interests, if Keeshin was successful in securing the contract 
with the Chicago railroads? 

Mr. Jonnston. I don’t know that he ever mentioned Keeshin’s 
name, but we referred to this relationship that Keeshin was going to 
operate. 

Mr. Kennepy. And didn’t he say, if this company received this 
contract, he was going to go to work for them? 

Mr. Jounsron. That is the transfer company, and there is a 
different relationship I think between John Keeshin and this. I think 
John Keeshin has other interests, and I am talking now specifically 
about this, and I don’t know that I ever mentioned John Keeshin. 

Mr. Kennepy. If this one company received this contract out in 
Chicago, or did he say if this company was successful in receiving 
this contract he was going to go to work for them? 

Mr. Jounston. He expected that he would be going out there to 
go to work for them, and I assumed as the head of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It wasn’t just a question if everything worked out 
satisfactorily, he specifically stated that if this company receives this 
contract, he was going to work for them? 

Mr. Jounston. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. That company that he referred to is the Keeshin 
Co.? 

Mr. Jounston. Well—— 

The CHarrRMAN. It is the one they organized. 

Mr. Jounston. To operate this, and I am trying to distinguish 
between whether it is the Keeshin company as such, or this trans- 
portation agency, because Keeshin may have other interests, and I 
don’t know that he was going to head the overall interests. 

The CuarrMan. I think that he does. 

Mr. Jounston. I didn’t know that. 

The CHarrMAN. I am confident he does have other interests, but 
this Railroad Transfer Service, Inc., that is the company. 

Mr. Jounston. That is the company. 

The CHarrMan. And that was the company identified in your 
conversation, that if this company got this contract he expected to 
be coming out there to work for it. 

Mr. Jounston. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Do we have anything further? 

Senator Ervin. Your recollection is that that conversation occurred 
before the contract was actually made? 

Mr. Jounnston. That is right, I will say that because later on, 
and I gave Mr. Kamerick, when he came out to see me, I gave him 
a copy of the memorandum in our file prepared by one of our folks, 
indicating that it was subsequent to that. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Jackson. You just happened to be in Washington to pay 
a social call? 

Mr. Jounston. I am here once a month, for an AAR Board meet- 
ing, and I try to make the rounds to see the various Commissioners, 
and I do it on the basis of social relationships, or if I have anything 
that I want to talk about. 
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On this particular occasion it happened to be a very personal 
matter, and I went around, and it occurred to me, and I asked the 
question, and I got that answer. 

Senator Jackson. You had heard this story in Chicago and you are 
a personal friend of Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Jounston. I had been for years. 

Senator Jackson. And so you dropped by to see him, and asked 
him if there was anything to this rumor that you had heard? 

Mr. Jonnston. Just as you would if you had met anybody at the 
club or on the street. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. 

(A document was handed to the witness.) 

The CuarrMan. You have identified these memorandums? 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Let them be admitted as exhibits 2 and 3, respec- 
tively. 

(Exhibit Nos. 2 and 3 will be found in the appendix on p. 82.) 

Senator Jackson. Have you talked to Mr. Cross since that con- 
versation? 

The CuarrMan. And No. 4 will be admitted. 

(Exhibit No. 4 will be found in the appendix on p. 83.) 

Mr. Jounston. I have seen Hugh since that time. 

Senator Jackson. But there was nothing said in relation to this 
matter? 

Mr. Jonnstron. No. 

Senator Jackson. And you baven’t been in touch with his lawyer 
or anyone else, directly or indirectly, as to this matter? 

Mr. Jonnston. No, sir; I am not interested, nor did I bring my 
lawyer with me. 

The CHarRMAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Johnston, the chairman made this statement to the preceding 
witness, and I am making it to you. 

In my opening remarks when the committee convened this morning, 
I stated that the information that had been developed made it our 
duty to inquire into the propriety of Mr. Cross’s actions. It was our 
duty to determine whether there had been any misconduct or if 
there hadn’t been, and if there hadn’t been, we of course should so 
state. 

But we have tried in this to protect Mr. Cross, who is a high public 
official, and to protect him from any adverse publicity until and 
unless such facts were developed as would warrant it. 

For that reason we are asking you, out of consideration for Mr. 
Cross, and also the committee in the performance of its duties, not 
to divulge to anyone the nature of your testimony here this morning. 

This is an executive session, and sometimes these things leak out 
in spite of all we can do, but it is our duty to try to protect an indi- 
vidual as. well as try to proceed in a manner that will best serve 
the interests of the Government. We would ask you not to discuss it, 

I may advise you that a transcript of your testimony will be kept 
on file with the committee, and will not be released except on a major- 
ity vote of the committee, or not made public, but at any time it is 
your privilege to come and inspect this transcript to refresh your 
memory or for any purpose you desire. You may do that or have 
your attorney do it here in the committee room in the presence of 
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members of the staff. You will not be furnished a copy. We do not 
do that in executive sessions, but we always make it available to the 
witness or his attorney to read it and refresh their memory about it. 

Mr. Johnson, the Chair will instruct you to get in touch with the 
chief counsel of the committee by telephone at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
at which time he will probably be able to advise you whether you will 
be needed immediately in a public hearing or be recalled for your 
testimony in a public hearing. Until that time you are released, upon 
your agreeing to return to the committee upon notice, to give further 
testimony, and acknowledging that you are under the same subpena 
that originally was served on you. 

At that time, the chief counsel is authorized, if public bearings are 
not imminent, to release you from further attendance until such time 
as you have been given reasonable notice to return and testify in 
public. 

Is that satisfactory with you? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you very much, and we are 
hopeful that we can release you this afternoon. 

Mr. Jounston. I hope you can, too. 

The CuarkMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. At this point, the Chair will, without objection, 
insert in the record as a part of the record, an affidavit from Mr. 
Howard E. Simpson, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
and two affidavits from Mr. Fred G. Gurley, president and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Co. 

These will be printed in the record at this point, as a part of the 
hearings. 

(They are as follows: ) 

STaTE oF MARYLAND, 
City of Baltimore, ss: 

Howard E. Simpson, being duly sworn, says: I am president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. During the spring of 1955 Mr. Hugh Cross, a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the course of a conversation with me, asked 
if I was familiar with negotiations of the railroads in Chicago with respect to the 
transfer of passengers and baggage between railroad stations in that city. I told 
him that our passenger traffic officers had informed me sometime previously that 
the then existing contract with the Parmalee Co. for this transfer service would 
expire during 1955, and that the passenger officers of all the Chicago railroads 
were then considering what arrangements should be made for continuing the 
service thereafter, but that I did not know any of the details. In response to his 
further inquiry if I would find out the status of the matter and let him know, I 
later ascertained from our passenger officers that the Chicago lines had requested 
competitive bids for the transfer service after the Parmalee contract expired, and I 
relayed this information to him by telephone, for which he thanked me. To the 
best of my recollection, Mr. Cross inquired about developments in the matter a 
couple of times later on in conversations with him on other things. 

At no time in any conversation did Mr. Cross endeavor in any way to influence 
me with respect to the transfer arrangements that should be made in Chicago or 
that the Chicago lines were considering. and I had no knowledge of his having any 
arrangement to join Keeshin or any other company. 

(Signed) Howarp E. Simpson. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day of November 1955. 


[sBaL] (Signed) Frep N. HEIsz, ‘ 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires May 6, 1957. 
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AFFIDAVIT 
County oF Cook, 
State of Illinois, ss: 

I, Fred G. Gurley, do swear and depose as follows: 

1. I am president ard chairman of the executive committee of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. My office is in Chicago, Ill. 

2. I have known Mr. Hugh W. Cross for 15 years, or since he became Lieutenant 
Governor of Illinois in 1940. During this time I have had a friendly but casual 
acquaintanship with him. We have never had a serious business discussion, and I 
probably have not engaged in casual conversation with him more than a half dozen 
times in the whole period. I have never had any business dealings with him, al- 
though of course, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway system is subject to 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of which Mr. Cross has been 
a member for the past 6 years. 

3. Mr. Cross has not talked with me about the transfer of the passenger and 
baggage transportation contract between railroad stations in Chicago from the 
Markin or Parmalee interests to the Keeshin interests, and he has not written or 
otherwise communicated with me on the subject. 

4. Since the question was raised a few weeks ago by a Senate investigator, I 
have made inquiries among those members of the official staff of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway system who would be likely to know about the 
matter, and I have received reports that the same is true of them—they have had 
no communication, written or otherwise, with Mr. Cross regarding the transfer of 
the contract. 

(Signed) Frep G. GurRLey. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this November 8, 1955. 


[SEAL] (Signed) Wiispur L. Camp, 
; Notary Public, Cook County, Ill. 
My commission expires September 15, 1956. 


AFFIDAVIT 
County or Cook, 
State of Illinois, ss: 

I, Fred G. Gurley, do swear and depose as follows: 

1. I am president and chairman of the executive committee of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. My office is in Chicago, Ll. 

2. This affidavit is made to supplement an affidavit which I executed on No- 
vember 8, 1955, regarding the so-called Markin-Keeshin controversy. 

3. Prior to the award of the station transfer contract in Chicago to Mr. Keeshin 
about June 15, 1955, I had heard rumors that Mr. Hugh W. Cross, a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was unhappy in Washington and contem- 
plating resigning and returning to his native State of Illinois. Some time sub- 
sequently to this in the spring of 1955 I heard rumors and statements to the 
effect that Mr. Cross would become associated with the Keeshin organization if 
it should succeed in securing the transfer contract. I have had no conversation 
or communication of any kind with either Mr. Cross or Mr. Keeshin regarding 
the truth of these reports. 

(Signed) Frep G. Gurtey. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this November 10, 1955. 
[SEAL] (Signed) Wiisor L. Camp, 
Notary Public, Cook County, Ill. 


My commission expires September 15, 1956. 


The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you sball 
give before this investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. O’Donne t. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF DONALD F. O'DONNELL 


The CHArrMAN. State your name for the record. 

Mr. O’Downne tt. Donald F. O’Donnell. 

The Cuartrman. What is your present position with this investi- 
gating subcommittee? 

Mr. O’DonNELL. Assistant chief counsel. 

The CuHarrMan. In the course of the performance of your duties, 
have you had occasion to check with the telephone company regarding 
telephone calls placed by Mr. Hugh W. Cross, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to M1. John L. Keeshin, of Chicago? 

Mr. O’Donneg tt. I have. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you also checked the telephone records 
with respect to the telephone calls placed by Mr. Keeshin to Mr. 
Cross? 

Mr. O’Donne .t. I have. 

The CuHatrMAN. Over what period of time did you check these 
records? 

Mr. O’DonneEtt. The telephone calls from Mr. Cross to Mr, 
Keeshin were checked from April 1, until the end of October. 

The CuHarrMan. From April 1, to the end of October. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. That is right. Now, the telephone calls of Mr. 
John L. Keeshin to Mr. Cross were checked from April 1 until the 
end of September. We have not received the October calls yet. 

The CuarrMan. Were these telephone records delivered to you or 
to the committee in response to a subpena? 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Yes, they were; in both instances. That is Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Keeshin. 

The CuarrMan. In both instances? 

Mr. O’Donnett. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Have you made a summary of these telephone 
calls that you could place in the record? 

Mr. O’Donne tt. | have. 

The Cuarrman. Just read that summary to us, and do you have 
the original tickets or copies of the original tickets of the calls made 
by the telephone company? 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuarrman. Then you have a summary of them that you have 
prepared? 

Mr. O’DonneE tut. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. The summary will be copied into the record at 
this point. The original tickets will be kept on file with the committee. 

(The summary is as follows:) 





Date 


1956 
Mar. 23 


ADP. BBiccese 
Apr. 28 
May 3! 
May 10....-. 


M: ay 19. slthteareren, 
May 20 
May 20!.... 


May 20_.--. 


May 24 

June 8 

June 8 t___. 
June 13 

June 23_..... 


July 21_...-- 
July 21 


July 27. ..-.. 


Sept. 16...--| 
Sept. 18.... 


| Keeshin to Cross_.--} 





| Keeshin to Cross_.-.| 
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Person called and 


person calling 


Cross to Keeshin-..-- 
Keeshin to Cross... 
Cross to Simpson - -. 
Keeshin to Cross... 
Cross to Keeshin...-. 
Cross to Feucht 
Cross to Keeshin-... 
Keeshin to Cross... 


di | 
“Cross to Simpson. - - 


Cross to Keeshin.. -- 
Keeshin to Cross_.-- 
Cross to Keeshin__ 
Keeshin to Cross. _- 
Cross to Simpson. - - 
Cross to Keeshin_. -. 


“Keeshin to Cross__..| 


Cross to Keeshin..- 


Keeshin to Cross_.-- 


Cross oe Keeshin_.-- 


a “i 





Calling number 


Andover 3-6685 (Chi- | 


cago, Ill.). 
Oliver 2-6019.......... 


Andover 3-6685_......- 
Oliver 2-6019_- 


metas ttt 


——— 7451 
Oliver 2-6019 
Andover 3-6685___.- 
Oliver 2-6019___ 
Andover 3-6685 


ee 39-6019... 22) 


Eagle River, Wis., 
charge to Andover 
3-6685 (Keeshin). 

Oliver 2-6019 








Telephone called 





| Cees 2-6019 (Mary- 
). 
FO 9-7450 (Chicago, 


do. 

LE 9-0400 (Baltimore, 
Md.) (Bill to Brad, 
OL 2-6019. Call 
made from LD 7203 
(ICC). 


FO 0-7450.........-.. 
Carrolton 112 
National 8- 7460 (ICC) 


National 8-7460 __.... 


LE 90400 (Bill to 
Brad. OL 2-6019. 
Call made from LD 
7204 (ICC)). 


Oliver 2-6019__-......- 


Andover 3-6685_ 


.-| National 8-7460 
| FO 9-7450 


National 8-7460 - - 
LE 90400_- 

FO 9-7450 

Eagle River Rd-_ 


FO-9-7450_._...--_...- 


Oliver 2-6019 


Eagle River Rd., | Wis: | 


consin 225. 
Oliver 2-6019 


a 3-6685.._...-- 


“Olive fe 2-6019 
is ie 


‘$u7 7-1 $358 


1 Howard E. Simpson, president of the Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
2 Paul E. Feucht, president of the Chicago & Northwestern RR. 


Total number of calls, Cross to Keeshin, 18. 
Total number of calis, Keeshin to Cross, 14. 





oSakS 





10:25 p. m, 
11:18 p. m, 


8 p. m. 
10:12 p. m, 
4:26 p.m. 
11:03 p. m, 


6:52 p. m. 
10:02 a. m, 
2:46 p. Mm. 
2:46 p. m. 
3:22 p. m 


9:57 p. m. 
11:51 p. m. 
11:31 a. m, 
8:02 p. m, 
8:48 a. m. 
4:38 p. m. 
7:50 p. m, 
8: 55 Dp. m, 
11:09 p. m. 
9:56 p. m, 
8:39 p. m, 


— p.m, 


5:38 p. m, 
12:14 p. 
10:48 p. 
10:52 p. 
6:21 p. 
5:44 p. 
6:15 p. 


| 6:34 p. 


The CuarrmMan. Now, may I also inquire if there are some other 
telephone calls from the records of the telephone company that you 
regard as pertinent to this inquiry? 

‘Mr. O’Donne.t. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. I wish that you would elaborate on those. 


Are those included in your summary? 


Mr. O’DonneE tL. Yes, sir; they are. 


filed? 


Mr. O’DonNELL. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. For the information at the present or for the 


The CHAIRMAN. They are included in the summary that you have 


immediate information of the committee, just give us a brief statement 
about the other calls, those other than the calls between Mr. Keeshin 
and Mr. Cross. What is the nature of the other calls? 

Mr. O’Donnett. There is one telephone call on May 13 to Mr. 
Feucht, for 11 minutes, at 5:10 p. m., from the telephone number 
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Oliver 2-6019, which is the private telephone of Mr. Cross at his 
house. That is May 13. 

The Cuarrman. What others? 

Mr. O’Donne tu. There are 4 telephone calls from Oliver 2-6019 
to Mr. H. E. Simpson, and I say that specifically because they were 
person-to-person calls in each instance: 1 on April 18, 1 on May 13, 
1 on May 20, and 1 on June 8, and I might point out that on the 
April 18 call and on the May 20 call he apparently called from long 
distance 7—-7202, and 7—7203, which are the telephone numbers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and he specifically asked that they 
be billed to Oliver 2-6019, his private home. 

The CuarrMan. To whom were those four calls you have referred? 

Mr. O’Donne tu. The four calls were made to Mr. H. E. Simpson, 
who is the president of the B. & O. Railroad in Baltimore, Md. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the Mr. Simpson whose affidavit we have 
placed in the record? 

Now, do you have any calls from Mr. Simpson to Mr. Cross, or 
have you been able to check into that? 

Mr. O’Donneti. From May 1 until the present date, or until the 
first of November, there are no telephone calls from Mr. Simpson to 
Mr. Cross. 

The Cuarrman. So if Mr. Cross telephoned Mr. Simpson to inquire 
about the status of this contract that is under consideration, and Mr. 
Simpson as stated in his affidavit got the information and related it 
to Mr. Cross, he did so so far as the telephone records reflect, upon 
further calls from Mr. Cross, making inquiry about it. 

Mr. O’Donne tu. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Have you pursued or are you pursuing the matter 
of getting the tickets on the other calls from Mr. Simpson back to 
Mr. Cross? 

Mr. O’DonnELL. Yes; we have, Mr. Chairman. 

Tbe CuatrMan. You have not secured it as yet? 

Mr. O’DonneE tu. We have not secured it. 

The CuarrMAN. But you are pursuing that and trying to secure it? 

Mr. O’DonneELu. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the conversation regarding this, Mr. Simpson 
said that he called 

The CHArRMAN. We will let the record stand as it is, and if we B° 
into public hearings we will bear that in mind, and that gap will be 
filled in. 

Are there any further questions of Mr. O’Donnell? 

All right, thank you very much. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day, Tuesday, November 15, 1955.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Will you be sworn, Mr. Keeshin, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth so help you God? 

Mr. Keesurn. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN L. KEESHIN 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Keeshin, for the record, will you state your 
name, your place of residence, and your occupation? 

Mr. Kexsuin. John L. Keeshin. My residence is at 1003 Bonnie 
Brae, River Forest, Ill. My occupation is motor transportation. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Keesbin, you have had a conference with me 
and also with members of the staff of the subcommittee, and therefore 
you are fully advised of the nature of the inquiry. 

Mr. Kexsat. I am now. 

The CuarrmMan. You have your attorney present with you this 
afternoon? 

Mr. KeersuHin. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. Will you identify yourself for the record please, sir? 

Mr. Meserow. Albert J. Meserow, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Meserow, as attorney for the witness, you have 
the privilege of advising him on any legal matters that may be raised, 
if any, advising him as to his rights as you see it. He has the privilege 
of consulting with you at any time during the proceedings with respect 
to his rights. Other than that, you are not permitted to examine the 
witness or to take any further part. It is merely for the purpose of 
consultation. This is not a trial, it is an inquiry. 

If you have any questions that you think should be asked the wit- 
ness that will aid the committee in its work, if you will submit them 
to the Chair we will pass on them and ask the witness, if we think the 
question is proper and pertinent to the inquiry. 

Mr. Meserow. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Now, we will proceed. Mr. Kennedy, as chief 
counsel, you may interrogate the witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Keeshin, you are in the motor transport busi- 
ness, is that correct? 

Mr. Kersuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have a number of different companies? 

Mr. Kepsuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you list those companies for the record? 

Mr. Kersuin. Yes, sir. 

I have the C. A. Conklin Truck Lines; Truck Rail Terminals, Inc.; 
Keeshin Transport System, which is the company; Fidelity Industries, 
and Railroad Transfer Service, Inc. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you own all of those companies listed, and are 
you the chief stockholder in the corporation? 

Mr. Kersuin. My wife and I. I am the principal stockholder of 
all of them. That is, some of the stock is divided between my 
family and myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, those companies all have to do with trucking; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Keesain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the end of 1954, did you become interested in 
this motor transport contract between various terminal stations in 
Chicago for the transportation of luggage and passengers? 

Mr. Keesutn. I filed a proposal on the 15th of December 1954, to 
the railroads. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell the committee briefly how it arose 
that you became interested, and who came to see you? 
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Mr. Kersuin. It was early in August of 1954. A Mr. Sidney Bonn, 
passenger traffic manager of the New York Central, together with a 
Mr. Dave Mackey, freight traffic manager of the New York Central, 
came to my office at the First National Bank Building at Chicago. 
At that time they asked if I would be interested to make a survey and 
submit a bid to the railroads for the purpose of handling passengers 
and baggage—that was the early part of August, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you decide that you would submit a 
proposal? 

Mr. Kerrsurn. At first I was somewhat reluctant because I stated 
that I had been primarily in the freight business, that I did not have 
too much experience in the handling of passengers, but I would be 
willing to look into the picture. They indicated that they had sub- 
mitted requests to various other companies in the field, and they would 
like for me to look into it and make a survey if I could. They would 
be interested in having me try it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, on December 15, you submitted a proposal; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Keusuin. After I had made a survey, and I had our boys look 
into the entire operation of the various six railroad stations throughout 
Chicago, and checked the baggage operations, and of course had 
various meetings with the various railroad committees regarding this 
proposal, and I admitted that at the time we were asked to make the 
bid there were a number of other companies that I would like to 
mention who also were asked to bid on this. 

The CaarrmMan. You can either read them, or just hand them to 
the stenographer, and he can record them. 

Mr. Kessurn. I will mention them. The Railroad Express Agency; 
F. Landon Cartage Co.; Willett Teaming Co.; Chicago Gray Line; 
Ayers Cartage; Chicago Tunnel; the New York Gray Line; Keeshin 
Co.; and Parmalee Transfer. 

The CuarrMan. If I understand you correctly, as far as you know, 
that is the list, the entire list of those who were asked to interest 
themselves in this? 

Mr. Krrsuin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was a committee set up, a subcommittee of 
the various railroads that bring passengers into Chicago. There was 
a subcommittee of six different railroads set up to consider this bid, 
or these bids; is that correct? 

Mr. Kegsuin. I was given to understand that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had some meetings with this subcom- 
mittee; is that true? 

Mr. Kersuin. Most of my meetings at first were held with Mr. 
Sidney Bonn, who was acting as the chairman, or vice chairman of 
this committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Ultimately, you had other meetings? 

Mr. Keesuin. Yes; and | met with the entire committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, on June 13, 1955, you received notification 
that your bid was the one that was to be accepted by this committee. 

Mr. Kersuin. Well now, if I may, I would like to handle this. I 
filed my proposal with Mr. Sidney Bonn, of which I believe you folks 
have a copy here. On December 15, 1954, that was done. Not 
having heard further, I left and was gone for several weeks, and 
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returned the latter part of March. I went to Honolulu, my wife 
and I, who had been ill. I returned the latter part of March, and in 
fact probably the last week of March.’ At that time I sent another 
memorandum, because I had received an inquiry from Mr. Bonn 
regarding some labor negotiations that had been going on throughout 
Chicago for the various teamsters. I then sent him a letter appris- 
ing him of the labor contracts, and also this is a letter that I sent to 
Mr. Bonn on April 6, 1955. 

The CaarrMAN. May I inquire if that letter is in any way related 
to this contract? 

Mr. Keesuin. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. You may identify it, and it will be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Keesurn. I would like to of course leave this or have it copied. 

Mr. Messrow. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject here, in order to 
assist the committee, we have a whole file of correspondence of 
Mr. Keeshin and the railroad committee, and Mr. Bonn which we 
would like to make available to the committee if they desire it. 

The CHarrMan. It may all be made available to the committee for 
its inspection, but we do not want to encumber the record with 
purely extraneous matters. So let the witness identify the letter, 
and then it can be left with the committee, and if he wishes to make 
any comment—lI don’t think it will be necessary to read all of them 
into the record. But any pertinent comment that you care to make 
regarding the letter and what purpose it served or how it is related 
to this inquiry, you may state it. 

Mr. Keesurn. In writing this letter, I merely reminded him that 
I had not been very specific in my original proposal of that date; 
that is, the type of equipment, and a matter regarding the handling 
and loading of the trunks and baggage to and from, and also the 
assignment. of the various passenger agents if you were going to set 
them up, so that I made mention of all of that. Also, that we would 
put in, in lieu of the straight trucks, this was going to be a tractor- 
trailer operation, a shuttle system for the handling of baggage. 

The CHatrMANn. May I inquire then, would you regard that as an 
amendment or clarification of your previous bid? 

Mr. Keesuin. Yes, because I had written to him in response to a 
letter that I had received from Mr. Bonn, just a few days prior, and 
I believe 

The CuarrMan. They may be marked “Exhibits for file with the 
committee,’ but not for the record, as of the present. You can 
identify them and mark them as exhibits for filing with the committee. 
Hereafter, if we find that any of them are pertinent and belong in 
the permanent record of the hearings, we will so order. 

All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you finished now? 

Mr. Keesuin. After I sent this reply, I received a letter back from 
Mr. Bonn acknowledging my letter to him that I had sent over my 
letter of April 6, with the supplements that I had set up, and this is 
the original letter that I had where they confirmed the type of trailers, 
such as, for example, I stated that they would be 20-foot trailers, and 
passenger agents on 16-hour duty. That is, two shifts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t it ultimately—you received notification on 
June 13 that your proposal was accepted? 
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Mr. KeersHin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what I wanted to know. 

The Cuarrman. Now, is there any other correspondence aside 
from what you have introduced there, that you think may be of 
information to the committee that you would like to file with the 
committee? Let us get that all filed now. 

Mr. Keesuin. These are originals. Will I get them back? 

The Cuarrman. You will get them back, and you may refer to 
them by number as they are numbered here, and submit copies of them, 
retaining the originals if you like. 

Mr. Keesuin. Exhibit No. 3! is the photostat of the original letter 
that I received from Mr. Bonn, dated August 27, 1954. 

The Cuarrman. Now go through them and identify them that way 
and let us get them numbered. 

Mr. Kerxsuin. That letter together with their original proposal that 
hey SAM ene to all of the other carriers, to be able to figure on 
the bid. 

The Caarrman, All right. Now, do you have any other corre- 
spondence or documents there that you think are pertinent to this 


ey 

r. Kexsarn. This is exhibit No. 4,' a letter dated December 13, 
signed by Mr. Padrick, in which this was referring to the subject of 
the matter of agreement with the Brotherhood of Clerks employed 
at the station in contrast to the fact that my employees were going 
to be members of the truckdrivers union, in lieu of the Brotherhood 
of Clerks. 

Attached to that is also a letter from Mr. Padrick, outlining the 
trailer space at the baggage-room docks in the various stations. 
There was a question as to how many trailers we could spot at the 
baggage rooms of the various railroads. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy entered the hearing room.) 

The CuarrmMan. Would you identify Mr. Padrick? 

Mr. Kexsuin. He is the chairman of the Western Passenger 
Association, E. B. Padrick. 

The Cuarrman. That is the association that was representing all 
of the railroads at the time? 

Mr. Keersuin. Yes; there were 21 railroads, to be exact. 

I would like to also identify exhibit 5,’ showing one of my com- 
panies, the Truck Rail Terminal Co., which I own jointly with my 
wife of course, showing the amount of freight revenue my company 
created and paid to the railroads over a period of 2 years and 4 months, 
which totaled over $8.1 million in freight revenue that we paid out 
to the railroads. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That may be filed. 

I may say, Mr. Keeshin, as far as I know, there is no question 
about your financial responsibility involved in this, but anything you 
think that you would like to bave the committee see is all right. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to ask, what was the purpose of that 
last document? I don’t quite understand that. Let the witness 


answer, please. 


1 This number refers to material filed by Mr. Keeshin with the subcommittee and is not to be confused 
with the officially numbered exhibits mentioned elsewhere in this testimony. 
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Mr. Kerxzsuin. The purpose of that was the fact that I am a high- 
way carrier; one of my companies is a highway common carrier 
trucker. I might say that I have been in the transportation business 
for almost 40 years. In order to have the railroads give consideration 
that I was not only a competitor on the highway but actually one 
of my companies gave to the railroads more freight revenue charges 
that we actually paid than what I did on the highway. That was 
one thing that I had a complete breakdown of, naming all of the 
railroads showing in dollars and cents what we have paid to the 
railroads. 

Senator Jackson. What does that prove? 

Mr. Kersain. That I am a pretty big customer of theirs, so that I 
should be given at least some fair consideration. 

Senator Jackson. This was a competitive bid? 

Mr. Kepsuarn. Yes, sir. 

enenes Jackson. What would that have to do with a competitive 
bid? 

Mr. Keresurn. Merely this, being I am a common carrier trucker 
and I am a competitor of the railroad on the highway, in one of my 
companies, I also wanted them to know that another company of 
mine that I owned, namely Truck Rail Terminals, was a consolidator 
of freight in boxcars, and gave to the railroads that much revenue. 

The CaarrmMan. That is something that you presented in support 
of your bid? 

Mr. Kexsuin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. As a sort of recommendation of yourself to the 
other contracting authorities? 

Mr. Kesgsuin. That is right. 

The Ca#arrman. All right. It may be filed. 

You have there in your hand a series of pictures of some of your 
equipment? 

Mr. Kuesuin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They may be filed as a single exhibit. That will 
be exhibit 6.' 

Mr. Kersuin. There is a series of 8 pictures, of the type, these are 
all Ford station wagons, 50 of them, and 10 Volkswagons. 

The CHarrMAN. Since this contract was entered into and placed 
into service? 

Mr. Kersgsuin. Yes, sir; and also a picture of one of the new type 
that we just received which had been built, a Ford converted into a 
12-passenger job. That also has a picture of some of our agents where 
we put in the type similar to the airline stewardesses, and we have 
women agents that are all dressed to handle the passengers at the 
various railroad stations, such as this type. 

The CuarrMan. All of them may be placed in the record. 

Mr. Kersuin. I also might say that the buses and Ford station 
wagons are all air-conditioned, and two-way radio equipped, and power 
braked, and power steering. In one of our proposals we submitted 
we guaranteed to the railroads in order to stay abreast with the 
modern type of equipment that the railroads were coming out with, 
that we would replace these buses every 30 months with new vehicles 
in order to conform with the new design and the new effort on the part 
of the railroads to regain passenger traffic. : 


1 This number refers to material filed by Mr. Keeshin with the subcommittee and is not to be confused 
with the officially numbered exhibits mentioned elsewhere in this testimony. 
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I have a letter here, also, from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration complimenting us when we finally accomplished and got a 2- 
way radio control which carries a beam of 53 miles from the Loop to 
within any radius of the outskirts of Chicago, in which we can com- 
municate with these cars without going through a radio station, 
direct between cars from any railroad station to a distance of 53 miles, 
covering any of the highways. 

The Cuarrman. That may be filed as an exhibit for the inspection 
of the committee and not for the record at this time. 

Are any of those originals? 

Mr. Keersuin. Yes, but—— 

The Cuarrman. All right, you may withdraw the originals and 
submit copies if you desire. 

Mr. Kegsuin. Yes. 

I also have another factor in my proposal that I submitted for the 
railroads, and I guaranteed to the railroads a fixed guaranteed con- 
tract rate for 5 years with a graduating scale for so much each year. 
In order to do that, I had to sit down and negotiate a labor contract 
with the Teamsters Local 705, in Chicago. I have a copy of the 
contract here with the union, which is a 6-year labor contract that I 
would like to file. 

The CuHarrMan. It may be filed. 

Mr. Kersuin. And because of that, I in turn was able to give to the 
railroads a guaranty of rate showing a 5-year contract with an adjust- 
ment of wage scales each year for the next 3 years. The only basis 
of speculation in this contract was the gamble on my part as to any 
possible inflation of gasoline and tire costs and other materials, but 
insofar as our wages are concerned my contract with the railroads 
increases automatically each year as to the increase I give to my men. 

This is an uncancelable contract on the part of the unions. 

The Cuarrman. That may be filed. 

Mr. Kessurn. This is a copy of the original contract that was 
signed by the 21 railroads, and by myself, and Mr. Padrick as chairman 
of the Western Railway Association. 

The Cuarrman. All right, it may be filed. 

Now, does that cover all of your documents? 

Mr. Kegsatn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I! understand it, Mr. Keeshin, you were going to 
form a new company or corporation to handle this contract? 

Mr. Kersuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did form a corporation to handle it? 

Mr. Kegsuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the name of that? 

Mr. Keesuin. The Railroad Transfer Service, Inc. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your relationship with Mr. Hugh W. Cross? 

Mr. Kersarn. I have known Hugh W. Cross prior to the time that 
he became Lieutenant Governor of our State, back at the time he 
was president of our senate. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you been close friends? 

Mr. Kersuin. Well, I would say we have been rather friendly. 

Mr. Kennepy. How friendly? 

Mr. Keesuin. When you say “close friends” 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you visit in one another’s home, for instance? 

Mr. Keesuin. No; he visited my home once, and I visited with 
him here in Washington. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you visit at his home? 

Mr. Kexsurn. Not at bis home here in Washington—I visited him 
in his offices. 

Mr. Kennepy. You came to his office? 

Mr. Keersuin. I visited with him when he was in our capital in 
Springfield. 

Mr. Kennepy. At his home? 

Mr. Kexssuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever visited at his home? 

Mr. Kegsuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has he ever visited at your home? 

Mr. Keusuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Keesurin. In 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. What month? 

Mr. Kussuin. I wouldn’t remember that. That was some time in 
1954, at the time I was attempting to buy the Chicago West Town bus 
lines, and at that time that company was in receivership, and I had 
attempted to buy it, and submitted an informal bid for $350,000 for a 
bus line that operates locally within the suburbs around Chicago, and 
I happened to mention to him that I would like very much if he could 
come in. This was some time in 1954. I wanted him to look the 
thing over, and he did come in one Sunday, and I met him, and we 
rode around through the garage in the area where this Chicago West 
Town bus line was nineee and when we got through we stopped off 
at our home and visited with my wife, and then I brought him back to 
the Loop. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is it that you wanted him to look over? 

Mr. Kexsain. I wanted his advice and guidance as to what he 
thought about this bus operation, being that he was well acquainted 
with the situation around Illinois. At that time I suggested to him 
that if I was successful in getting this company and if he had contem- 
plated leaving Government service as was commonly known, that I 
would like very much if he cared to, to consider, if 1 were successful, 
to come in oe head up this company. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a bus company around Chicago? 

Mr. Kuzsuin. The Chicago West. Town Railways. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you mentioned to him at that time that you 
would like to have him come in and head that company up? 

Mr. Keresuin. If I was a successful bidder, and if he decided to 
leave the Government service, of course. 

The CuarrMan. Were you the successful bidder? 

Mr. Kuresuin. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. That deal did not go through? 

Mr. Keusuin. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. So whatever you had to say to him about that, 
didn’t materialize? 

Mr. Kexusurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kunnepy. He came to your home, and was his wife with him 
at that time? 

Mr. Kersuin. No; she was not with him at that time. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Now, have you seen each other or talked to one 
another since December of 1954, when you first submitted your bid 
on this transfer contract in Chicago? 

Mr. Kexusurn. I bad seen him, I believe, here in Washington and 
I don’t remember just about when. It was some time in April or 
thereabouts. I believe it was April, but it could be May. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the only time you have seen him? 

Mr. Kexsuin. Well, from that time on, because I had been out of 
the country, and I had been in Honolulu for several weeks, and I 
did not return back until the last week of March. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you seen him since April to this time, to now? 

Mr. Kerxsuin. The last time I had seen him was in September in 
Chicago, when he came in to attend a dinner, testimonial they had 
given for Senator Dirksen. 

Mr. Kennepy. So since December of 1954, up to today, you have 
seen him twice, is that right? 

Mr. Kersuin. I have seen him several times. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate when you have seen him, and 
what the circumstances were? 

Mr. Keesuin. I don’t quite remember. I have seen him in Wash- 
ington here I would say 4 or 5 times, possibly 3, and I don’t recall now 
exactly how many times I have seen him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where have you seen him? 

Mr. Keersutn. Here in bis offices at the Commission, and I have 
seen him in Chicago. He was in Chicago some time in, I believe it 
was late in July. I talked with him prior to that several times, and 
in fact, I talked with him during June, and 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean, you talked to him? 

Mr. Kersain. On the phone. I called him at the time I sub- 
mitted—or told him about this contract, and when there was a ques- 
tion that had been raised by my competitor who attempted to bring 
out the facts that I was not financially able to handle this contract if 
it was given to me, I then went to my bank and I was quite proud when 
I received a letter of credit that I could submit to the railroads. I 
knew then that the railroads were checking up on my financial credit, 
and when I did get my letter of credit from my bank which clearly 
stated that my credit was good up to the sum of $500,000 without 
collateral I was quite proud of that. 

I know he was one of the fellows that I called to tell, as well as a 
number of other friends of mine, and I submitted that letter to the 
railroads as to my credit. I knew that they had been checking up 
on my credit and I might also say that I talked with him several 
times about this contract as I did on other occasions. We had con- 
versations in the past politically, and I mean his aspirations were 
always either to go bak, and—well, I would say back in politics in 
Illinois, and I discussed with him many times the campaign of our 
present Governor, and I also might say this for the record: That the 
only time I discussed with him a matter pertaining to my own com- 
pany, namely the Conklin Truck Lines, was that we had filed for 
temporary authority of a truckline operating up through Rinelander 
and Eagle River and all, and because of the lake territory being un- 
able to serve all of the routes designated we had filed for Tay 
authority to serve for the summer months all of the Vilas and Onid 
Counties in order to get away from finding out whether we were on 
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this route at the right time or not. We filed to ask for 125 days’ 
temporary authority. 

Now, the common practice in the motor carrier field is that any 
carrier will file under an emergency application when he can get 
affidavits and witnesses who will testify that they wanted this service 
and this was just for the summer season only, and when we filed it and 
submitted it, I did call him several times on that, and that is the only 
time that I ever called him to intercede on a matter for me, and when 
we got all through we finally got 45 days. 

the CuHarrMaNn. What year was that? 

Mr. Kexrsuin. 1955. This is during this past summer, during 
May and June, and all of the way up into July. When we got 45 
days I expressed to him my eens disappointment regarding that 
situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. You talked to him 4 or 5 times in person at his 
office at the ICC; and you saw him once out in Illinois at this dinner 
in September, and how many times 

Mr. Keegsuin. You said the last time. I said the last time I had 
seen him in Illinois was on September 12, when he came in to attend 
the testimonial for Senator Dirksen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you see him any other time? 

Mr. Kuesurn. I saw him once before that in the summer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Kexzsuin. In Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where in Chicago? 

Mr. Kexsuin. He came into Chicago, and I don’t know whether 
he was on his vacation or not, and he phoned me, and I met with him, 
and in fact, I prevailed upon him to come up to my office—he had 
never been to my office—and then I met with him, and I was his 
guest at the Union League Club for lunch. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of the telephone call? You 
don’t have to give the witness the answers, Mr. Meserow. 

Mr. Kersuryn. What was that? I didn’t hear that, sir. Will you 
repeat the question, please? 

Mr. Kennepy. did he telephone you at that time? 

Mr. Kersuin. We had been friends for a long time, and I dis- 
cussed with him many times, many situations, politically and other- 
wise, and he at that time seemed to be interested when I had hoped to 
get that West Town Railway thing, and while we never arrived at 


any thi — 

om eneiet: You hoped to get what? 

Mr. Kxzzsurn. I had hoped at that time prior to that to get the 
Chicago West Town bus line. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, this is in September—or when is this—is this 
in 1955 we were talking about? 

Mr. Kensurn. I am talking about when I had lunch, and you asked 
me why he phoned me, and that was during the summer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of 1955? 

Mr. Kexgsuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought this bus question came up in 1954. 

Mr. Kexsurn. I am just bringing up, that being as we were friends, 
he came into Chic and phoned me at my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss the bus question again? 


Mr. Kegsurn. Oh, no. 
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Mr. Kennepy. All right. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Kersuin. Merely on a general friendship basis, and I asked 
him if he had ever been to my office, and I would like very much for 
him to come up and then I would go and have lunch with him, and 
I did go and have lunch with him at the Union League Club, which he 
paid for. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you see him again? 

Mr. Keersuin. I saw him again—— 

Mr. Kennepy. When he was in Chicago at that time, when did you 
see him? 

Mr. Kersuin. Well, I just stated I saw him when he was in Chicago, 
and I had lunch with him, and he came up to my office. 

The Crarrman. Let me inquire at that point whether the truck 
deal, your offer to buy this truck company, or this bus line, whether 
that had already fallen through? 

Mr. Kersuin. That had already fallen through. - 

The CuarrMan. That was all passed at that time? 

Mr. Kersuin. Yes; they had fallen through late in 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you see him any other time while he was in 
Chicago on this visit? 

Mr. Keersuin. Outside of that visit I saw him once later in the 
summer, and he and his wife were up at his summer home, and he 
drove up to my home at that time. I had a friend of mine there, and 
he came up to see him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was the friend? 

Mr. Keesain. One of your colleagues who stopped at my home 
with his wife, Senator Dirksen. He did drive up from his summer 
home and visit with the Senator for a couple of hours, and I did see 
him there for a little while, and he chatted with the Senator and then 
drove back later that afternoon. 

The CHarrman. Just to get the record straight, he and Senator 
Dirksen you assume are friends, politically and otherwise? 

Mr. Kersuin. Dating away back. 

The CuHatrman. And there is nothing unusual in him wanting to 
see Senator Dirksen? 

Mr. Kexsnrn. It has been pretty common, if I may say, even 
throughout Washington here, that he has been wanting to step 
aside from Government service for more than the past 2 or 3 years, 
and he has been anxious to get back into politics, | guess, and he at 
one time tried to get back to be a candidate for public office again 
in Chicago. 

The CrarrMan. All I am trying to establish is that so far.as you 
know, his visit with Senator Dirksen had no relation to this particular 
contract or his working for you or not working for you. 

Mr. Kessurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So far as you know, did it have or didn’t it have? 

Mr. Kezsurn. It had nothing to do with it. 

The CuarrMan. I have a lot of people come and visit me as Senator, 
or who are friends, and they may see me at someone else’s home, but 
the point is that you are not identifying Senator Dirksen in any way 
as connected with this transaction? * 

Mr. Kresuin. Not a bit, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right, I just wanted to get the record clear. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you see him on other than these two occasions, 
when he came to Illinois, during this visit, did you see him on other 
than these two occasions? 

Mr. Kessarn. No, sir. I don’t recall positively. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that you might have? 

Mr. Kexrsurn. It could be a possibility, and I see a lot of people, 
but I don’t recall having seen him more than twice on those occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think he might have come to your office on 
another occasion? 

Mr. Kensuin. Only once—that much I can assure you. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many times do you think that you talked to 
him on the phone when he was out there in Illinois? 

Mr. Keesuin. That is hard to say—a number of times, numerous 
times. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you talking about numerous times, 
when he was in Illinois? 

Mr. Keesurn. Matters personal, and politics, and a lot of things. 
One discusses a lot of things with a man in public life, and as a political 
man and a man who was formerly lieutenant governor, and we talked 
about a lot of his old appointees, and people, as to what the possible 
future was-of the Republican situation in Illinois. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been active in politics yourself? 

Mr. Keesuin. I have been, sir, very active. I had to be and be 
in the transportation business. 

Mr. Kenneby. And you were just discussing personal matters with 
him? 

Mr. Keesuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, these are the visits that you have had with 
him. What about the telephone calls that you have had with Mr. 
Cross, either his calls to you, these long-distance calls from Illinois 
to his office here in the ICC or his home? Have there been many 
of those? 

Mr. Kessuin. Yes, I made a lot of calls, and he called me back when 
I would ask him to call me back, as a favor. I know calls were made 
to my home when my wife had been ill, and I know his wife made a 
number of calls to my home. And I might also say this, that during 
this period of July, you will find a snide of calls in June and July 
were made regarding this temporary authority, because I felt that in 
order to serve all of Island County and Oneida County, when we had a 
bunch of people there with summer homes and cottages, who wanted 
their freight delivered, and we had no legal right to deliver it, and we 
were waiting for this temporary authority, and for some unknown 
reason it was just delayed, and I finally called and told him, and I said 
“If anybody filed without any affidavits, and just a temporary, he 
would normally get 120 days; what is holding us up?” I want to say 
this for the record, that this is the first time in all of the years he had 
been with the Commission that I asked him for something personally, 
and then I wound up getting it only for 45 days. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find out why your temporary authority 
had not been granted immediately? Weren’t there some safety 
regulations, or something? + 

r. Kexsuin. They raised the question on that, and I wrote back 
to the Motor Carrier Division of Safety, and stated the facts, that here, 
based on the number of millions of miles we had operated, and that re- 
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cently we renewed our insurance with the same carrier, if our accident 
ratio was bad, we surely could not have gotten a refund and a reduction 
in our rates, but we did. We got a credit of almost $40,000 or so, in a 
reduction under our retrospective premium. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t want to get into any extraneous matter, but 
as I understand, you requested the temporary authority on May 25, 
and that this was temporary authority granted to you on June 7, 1955, 
with the understanding that you would comply with the safety regula- 
tions, which you had not done in the past; in addition that you should 
maintain daily driver logs and that you had not complied with that 
regulation. 

Mr. Keesnin. That is what one of their inspectors said. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then on July 25, the temporary authority of 
60 days was granted to you? 

Mr. Kersuin. That was in August, when most of the summer was 
over. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was granted to you for 60 days only, be- 
cause you wanted it for the summer? 

; Mr. Kerxsuin. It was only granted to us for 45 days, and not 60 
days. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was granted until September 17, I believe. 

Mr. Keesuin. After all, we are all through serving that area and 
that country right after Labor Day, and we needed it primarily dur- 
ing June and July, and when they finally did give it to us, half of the 
summer was over, or two-thirds of the summer, and then it was only 
45 days and not 60 days. 

Mr. Kennepy. The reason they did not give it to you was because 
you had not complied with the safety regulations. 

Mr. Kexgsuin. That is what one of their inspectors said. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Now, you talked to Mr. Cross on a number of different occasions 
by long-distance telephone; is that right? 

Mr. Kexsuin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what was the purpose of these calls? 

Mr. Kensuin. To see what he could do to expedite it, to expedite 
this temporary authority, because it is common practice in our 
business, that anyone who files a temporary authority under an 
emergency automatically gets authority, and we only asked for it 
during the summer months. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you a question to get the record 
straight. 

When was this application filed for this temporary authority? 

Mr. Kexzsuin. I don’t remember now. 

The Cuarrman. Was it May 25? Would that be the correct 
date? 

Mr. Kersuin. I would say so. 

The Cuarrman. And when was the temporary authority granted? 

Mr. Kennepy. The record shows it was granted June 7, 1955, 
with the understanding that it would not go into effect until Mr. 
Keeshin complied with the safety regulations. 

The CuarrMan. From May 25 to June 7? 

Mr. Kresuin. We didn’t get it June 7, I beg to differ with you. 

The CuarrMan. I am just asking on the basis of the information in 
the file here. 

Mr. Keesuin. You have the date there, and you mentioned that. 
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Mr. Kennepy. I said it came into effect, and you were granted it 
on June 7 with the understanding that you would comply with the 
safety regulations, and you complied on July 25, and that was the 
date that it went into effect. 

Mr. Keegsurn. In other words, as far as we were concerned, they 
never gave it to us until July 25, and extended 

Mr. Kewnepy. That is when you complied with the safety regu- 
lations? 

Mr. Kersuin. We later proved, and we have the records to show 
that we have one of the finest safety records in the United States. 

Senator Jackson. Was it a mistake? 

Mr. Keesurn. I believe so, under our basis. 

Senator Jackson. You didn’t have to change anything, and you 
didn’t have to comply with it? 

Mr. Kexsurn. No, sir, they came in there, and their inspectors 
came into our Toledo offices and went through our offices and were 
perfectly satisfied, and when they got through, they gave us a compli- 
ment. 

I would like to correct one thing. Any order under the temporary 
authority that is issued by the Commission, if I can recall correctly, 
there is always a provision where it provides that you must comply 
with the safety requirements. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your statement is that you made absolutely no 
changes, is that correct, between these dates of June 7 to July 25? 

Mr. Keesuin. What do you mean? 

- Kennepy. There wasn’t anything that you had to comply 
with? 

Mr. Keesurn. Their inspectors came in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have to change any of your procedure? 

Mr. Kersuin. Well, let me say this: We made running tests be- 
tween various points, and we clocked the runs. At one time their 
inspector claimed that we were running too fast, and we made various 
test runs between these points. Then they came back in after we made 
these various test runs and went through it, and then insisted that 
we make some more test runs. Then they had raised the question that 
our logs that we were keeping were not in the same manner that 
they should be kept, and they wanted it kept in another way, although 
for years and years since the Motor Carrier Act went into effect we 
had always kept it in that manner. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said there were misstatements in your logs? 

Mr. Kersuin. They didn’t say misstatements. 

— Kennepy. What did you do? Did you rectify the situation in 
your lo 

Mr. Kexsurn. Our people went along with whatever they wanted 
and rectified it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what 1 wanted to get. So that ultimately, 
on July 25, you had made these various corrections, and they granted 
you the temporary authority; is that correct? 

Mr. Keesuin. I would say that that is when we got it. 

The Catrman. I have 1 or 2 questions. Are you implying that 
the telephone calls you may have had with Chairman Cross, these 
long-distance calls from you to him and his return calls to you, all 
pertained to this temporary application? 

Mr. Kunusurn. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Did a majority of them pertain to that? 

Mr. Kexgsurn. A majority of them pertained to that; yes, sir 

The Cuarrman. How many calls do you say that you made be- 
tween May 24—I believe your application was not filed until the 25th— 
from beginning May 25 to July 25, when it actually went into effect? 
How many a would you say were made, either to or from? 

Mr. Keesuin. That I would say would be awfully difficult for me 
to answer, because I do make an awful lot of calls all the time. 

The Cuartrman. Prior to that, had you had any occasion to call him 
— anything else prior to the time you filed your application on 

uly 25? 

Mr. Keusuin. I have always called him on various personal 
matters. 

The Cuarrman. What other matters would you be calling him 
about prior to that time, if you can recall? 

Mr. Kexrsurn. I called him prior to May. 

The CuarrMan. Prior to May 25 when you filed your application? 

Mr. Keesuin. I probably called him on some personal matters per- 
taining to the political situations, and he would call me, or his wife 
would call to talk to my wife. I also called him at the time when I 
had filed my application or my bid with the railroads, to tell him what 
progress I was making, and so that as a friend, I wanted him to know 
just how we were going along. 

The CuarrmMan. You are speaking now of your application to the 
railroad, or are you referring to this contract that you received from 
the railroads to handle these things? 

Mr. Keersuin. I talked to him about that contract, also, that I 


put in with the railroads; yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. And you talked to him about that prior to May 25? 
Mr. Keegsuiy. Possibly prior, or possibly after, both times. I 


wouldn’t know. 

The Cuarrman. When was that contract finally granted? I 
don’t recall. 

Mr. Kersurn. June 13. 

The CuarrmMan. On June 13? 

Mr. Keusurn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Prior to June 13, beginning with March, do you 
know how many calls you had between you and Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Kersuin. It would be hard for me to answer that. 

The Cuarrman. Some of those calls were pertaining to this par- 
ticular contract? 

Mr. Kersarin. I might have made some calls pertaining to this 
particular contract; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In what respect would it be necessary, if the ICC 
has no jurisdiction over this contract—what would be the occasion 
for you to call Mr. Cross about it? 

Mr. Keesuin. Well, I have always had the practice of consulti 
with him on various things, and the thought there was that I wanted 
him to know about it. I wanted his views as to the fact that I was 
going into a different phase of this business of mine, and like anything 
else, being he is my friend, if an occasion arises, that he could pass a 
good word for me, naturally I would hope he would do it. 

The Cuarrman. Then you had in mind to solicit his assistance with 
the railroads in securing the contract. 
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Mr. Keesuin. No, sir, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Just a moment now, Mr. Counsel, I think that if I 
ask a question that is not pertinent, then you may say something to 
me about it, but let us let the witness testify. 

May I inquire now, as I understand it, you agree that you did 
talk to him about this particular contract and that you had in mind 
that if he could say a good word for you with the railroads with whom 
you were negotiating, and to whom you had submitted your bid, you 
hoped he would do it? 

Mr. Keesuin. If the occasion arose, yes, sir, and I never asked 
him to do it. 

The CHarrMaNn. You did not ask him to do it, but that was some 
of the purpose of your call? 

Mr. Kegsuin. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And do you know that he did carry out that 
purpose? 

Mr. Kexsuin. That I do not know. 

The CuarrmMan. You haven't talked to him about that? 

Mr. Kegsuin. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He didn’t call you and relate to you what he was 
doing in that connection? 

Mr. Kersurn. No, sir; he never did. 

The CuarrMan. Did he ever at any time tell you that he had 
interested himself in it? 

Mr. Kezsurn. No, sir. I mean I didn’t know that he had talked 
to any particular people about that. 

The CuHarrman. In the course of these conversations—now that is 
pretty important, remember you are under oath. I am not sayin 
that you are inaccurate about it. But the question is direct an 
positive now. In the course of these telephone conversations, or 
any visit that you had with Mr. Cross during that period of time, 
did he apprise you of the fact that he was complying with the purpose, 
partially the purpose, according to your own testimony of your calls, 
by putting in a good word for you with the railroads with which you 
were negotiating? Did he apprise you of that fact? 

Mr. Keesurn. Never mentioned any particular railroad, and all he 
told me was that he hoped that I would be the successful bidder. 

The Cuarrman. That is all he told you, and he didn’t tell you 
what he was doing? 

Mr. Kezsuin. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Didn’t tell you that he would do what he could? 

Mr. Keresuin. No; and he said if ever the occasion arose, he would 
pass a kind word for me. 

The CuarrmMan. He told you if the occasion arose he would pass a 
kind word for you? 

Mr. Kegsuin. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did he say that he would make such an occasion 
and do you know that he did make such an occasion, and that he did 
pass the word? 

Mr. Keszsarn. I have heard about it since. 

The CuatrMan. But you never knew about it? 

Mr. Kexsuin. Not at the time. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you further, now, you had prior to 
that had an understanding with him that if your purchase of this 
trucking system went through—— 
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Mr. Keesutin. The bus system. 

The CHatrman. You would like to have him come into your 
company and head that particular company, if you purchased it? 

Mr. Keesuin. That is right. 

The CHarrman. That was prior to this transaction? 

Mr. Keesurn. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, following up to this transaction, and 
having not succeeded in the other, what conversation did you have 
with him with regard to heading up this company or coming with you 
if this transaction went through? 

Mr. Keesurn. This transaction itself was too small to have a man 
of his caliber come with me in that particular case. 

The CuHarrman. But you have other large interests? 

Mr. Keessurn. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And you might need some additional help if you 
take on this contract? 

Mr. Keexsuin. No. 

The Cuarrman. I am just asking the point blank question. Did 
you have any understanding with him or did you appraoch him with 
respect to this contract that if you succeeded in getting this contract, 
that he was to come with your company? 

Mr. Kersuin. Not in this particular contract; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You did in the other. 

Mr. Keersurn. I did in the other. 

The Cuarrman. But not in this. 

Mr. Keesuin. And I might also say that at the time that contract 
failed, when he was talking about retiring from Government service, 
I did leave him with this thought in mind, that if at any time he 
decided that he wanted to get out of Government service and felt 
that he wanted to get into business and not in politics, to be sure 
and let me know, that I thought that I would always be able to sit 
down and work out something with him. 

The Cuarrman. In the course of your negotiations, or in the course 
of the companies consideration of your bid, the railroad companies 
consideration of your bid, for this transfer service, did you again 
remind him or did he have in mind from your previous conversation 
and did you understand that, that he could come with your company 
if you were successful in this matter? 

r. Kexsuin. At no time in the course of negotiation of this rail- 
road contract was there any specific mention made that he would 
come with my company. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any general statement or understanding 
about it? 

Mr. Kersurn. Merely that the original views that he had from 
me, that if at any time he wanted to get out of Government service, 
and if he decided that he wanted to go into business and not in 

litics, or go back into the practice of law, I would be very happy 
or him to let me know if he would entertain a proposition so that he 
could come with one of my companies. 

The Cuarrman. Now, on that basis, I think that you know that 
there were rumors to the effect or statements being made to the effect 
that if you secured this contract, Mr. Cross was to leave the ICC 
and come with your company. You knew about those rumors; didn’t 
you? 
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Mr. Kexsuin. I had heard about them later, and you hear about 
those kind of rumors; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I am not referring to them as anything but 
rumors 

Mr. KexsuHin. That is right, I heard about those rumors. 

The Cuarrman, I think that is pretty well established, that such 
talk was prevalent. 

Mr. Keersuin. Those rumors were established by our competitors, 
then, the Parmalee people, and I knew about that, and they were 
going around and putting in a lot of threats, and a lot of pressure, 
and they came on down as to what was going to happen to me, and 
there were a lot of things in the transportation business. You know, 
Senator, it is not a mild-mannered business. I have had to fight my 
way through 40 years in this business. [I built it up by its bottstraps. 

The Cuarrman. And the chairman is perfectly willing to give you 
time to make any statement about that that you want. I want to get 
right down here to the cold facts now about this particular transaction, 
and I have asked you in as direct language as I know how to put it, 
whether there was any agreement express or implied between you and 
Mr. Cross relative to this particular contract, that if you succeeded 
in getting it, he was to come with you, either in this company or in 
all of your companies. 

Mr. Kersuin. No, sir. I merely want to supplement that, though, 
that the original understanding that he had early in 1954 when we 
failed on getting the West Town, and when he talked repeatedly 
about resigning and going either back in law practice or what not, I 
told him then that if at any time he wanted to go back into business 
and wanted to become associated with me, I would be very happy to 
have him associated with me. 

The Caartrman. That understanding had never been rescinded, 
and that was still so far as you know, the understanding between 
you? 

Mr. Keersuin. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Was there any reference—— 

Mr. Keesurn. I wanted to say that during the time I got this 
contract-——— 

Mr. Jackson. I think the record should show that counsel from 
time to time has—— 

The Cuatrman. The Chair is very lenient in these matters, but 
after all now counsel knows we just want the witness to testify. 

Mr. Meserow. It was my understanding that I could advise the 
witness, and I am trying to bring out the facts. 

Senator Jackson. Advise the witness on what? 

Mr. Meserow. On bringing out facts in this witness. 

Senator Jackson. You are not to give testimony. 

The Cuarrman. If you think that any question is asked that he 
should not answer, or that it would be improper for him to answer it 
or he should stand on some rights that he is entitled to under the law 
and the Constitution, you may advise him not to answer that ques- 
tion, but not advise him as to the testimony that he should give. 

Now, if we overlook something that you think is pertinent, as I 
mentioned to you before, if you will acquaint the Chair with the 
question you would like to have asked, we will bring it out. But in 
the courtroom, when your witness is testifying, you can’t go up and 
whisper to him every few minutes. 
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Mr. Mrsgerow. There is only one question I would like to have 
yo u ask if you would, Senator, to clarify the trend of your questioning. 

hat is to ask Mr. Keeshin whether or not he had any agreement or a 
new agreement with Mr. Cross with respect to or during the term of 
the negotiations of this railroad contract. 

The CuartrMaNn. That is exactly what I am trying to bring out, and 
I am trying to ask it, and I thought that I had asked it before. 

First, as I understand it now, and we will try to hurry along, and 
I don’t want to belabor this thing or keep you here unduly, but as I 
understand it, you had had an agreement or an understanding with 
Mr. Cross that if you made this other purchase, the purchase of the 
buslines, he could come with your company if be desired to do so? 

Mr. KEEsuIn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That had been repeated in this fashion, and in a 
general fashion, that at any other time he wanted to leave the Gov- 
ernment, you would like for him to consider coming with your 
company? 

Mr. Kezsuin. That is right, but that was prior to my getting this 
contract and at no time was it the purpose of this contract. 

The CuarrMan. That was prior to the time of your getting this 
contract? 

Mr. Kegsuin. And I never rescinded that thought in his mind. 

The CuatrMan. That was still an understanding between you in 
the course of this contract? 

Mr. Keersuin. That is right. 

The CHatRMAN. Then would you say that is why Mr. Cross 
interested himself in trying to help you secure the contract, if he did 
so? 

Mr. Keesuin. I don’t believe so, and I want to say this clearly, 
Senator, that I have been in the transportation business for 40 years, 
and I have been around politically, and I have been involved in a lot 
of matters here in Washington, and I have dealt with people all of 
the way back from 1939, I might say, to the early days when I was 
called in and dealt with the White House through President Roosevelt 
on quite an important task in the Far East, and all. 

I have built up the largest truckline in ‘the United States, and I 
didn’t need any Commissioner, and I started my dealings in the old 
days with Joe Eastman, in the development of the Motor Carrier Act, 
and it was nothing uncommon for Joe Eastman to recommend me to 
certain friends of his, or to Commissioner Rogers, or other com- 
missioners, and it has been a sort of known fact. 

I might say that when you brought up the question about rumors 
floating around, certainly in our business the attorneys representing 
those people—before I even submitted my bid I want you folks to 
know this, it wasn’t a question that I had. to take this company. I 
have got, thank God, the Good Lord has been good to me, and I have 
enough companies, and I am successful in my companies, and it wasn’t 
a matter of life or death. And when this thing first came to me, I 
think that I was most gracious, if I do say so, I went to Mr. Marcom’s 
official, Mr. Ben Samuels, of the Yellow ‘Cab Co., one of his affiliates, 
and I don’t think many competitors would do it, and I sat with him, 
and I said ““Now Ben, the railroads have been in to see me, and I 
don’t care about this contract, I think that you ought to tell Mr. 
Marcom to do something about this equipment, It is a disgrace to 
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Chicago, the kind of equipment, and the railroads have been faltering 
in service. Now, I think that you ought to tell Mr. Marcom for me 
that I am in the freight business and I don’t want to get into this and 
| think he ought to do something,’ and Mr. Samuels turned to me, 
and he said, ‘‘You are wasting your time.” 

I said, ‘‘Now look, these railroads aren’t fooling, and they have gone 
out to a lot of people, and they are insistent that I make a study.” 
Once I start making a study, I am not going to back down out of it, 
pir I knew that once I get involved in this thing, it is going to be 
a fight. 

And now what happened? I was laughed at, and I was told that 
I didn’t have a chance. Well now, the records will show, Senator, 
that my life has been threatened, they have threatened and called 
my home up and scared the wits out of my wife, and I have been 
called, and I have been brought up to testify before the Federal grand 
jury in Chicago, as to my threats on my life, and the things and 
sabotage that have happened to my equipment, and things that have 
happened to my equipment, 25 or 30 years ago was considered normal. 
I have had airlines cut, I have had electric lines cut. 

Senator Ervin. I respectfully suggest we ought to get back to 
what we are investigating. 

The CuarrMan. I may say this, that the Chair tries to be liberal 
in these things, but I don’t want to deny any witness the right to 
say anything he thinks pertinent, and I may say that I think we can 
shorten this from the Chair’s information, I don’t necessarily regard 
your competitor very highly, and we are not primarily concerned 
with whether you have the contract or didn’t get the contract, or 
what you may have done to get the contract other than as it is related 
to Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Kersuin. I would like to say, Senator, that we got the con- 
tract on our merits, and I gave the railroads the finest of equipment, 
and the finest that money could buy, and I gave them a service. 
You take for example another thing that I put in that I think was 
quite a selling point, and that was shifting their baggage not twice 
a day where most of the baggage would lay around 2 or 3 days before 
a man got it when he got off the train, but I gave them 4 transfers 
a day in that shuttle system. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you have improved the service according to 
your testimony and we don’t need to go into all of the details, and 
that may be conceded by every witness that testified. That was not 
the point that the committee is primarily concerned about. But you 
said, and this has some significance, you said that after this conver- 
sation with Representative Marcom, or a high official in his organiza- 
tion or in his companies, when he told you that you were just wasting 
your time, that then you determined to fight. 

In determining to get the contract, the presumption arises or could 
arise, from what you have already testified, that you undertook to 
secure the influence of the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to help you get that contract and that he did use his 
influence to help you get the contract. 

Mr. Keesurn. No, sir, Senator. It was merely a recommendation 
that as you go along in business when people go out, you go to numer- 
ous people because I knew that the railroads were going to cheek on 
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me and they went to various sources, and I had hoped that if they 
did go to him he too would help recommend me. 

The Cuarrman, All right. Now again I will ask you, Do you know 
what efforts he made to help you get the contract? 

Mr. Keersurn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know at the time that he was making an 
effort to help you get the contract? 

Mr. Keersurn. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. He has never told you that himself? 

Mr. Keegsuin. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You have never talked to him about what effort 
he may have made to help you get the contract? 

Mr. Keezsurn. I have not talked with him about that. 

The Cratrman. After securing the contract, did you not talk with 
him and discuss whom he may have talked to and what he did to 
assist you? 

Mr. Keusurn. I did not talk with him as to who he discussed it 
with at all. 

The Cuarrman. Did you talk to him as to whether he had done 
anything or not to help you? 

Mr. Tooaain, When I got the contract. 

The Cuarrman. What did he tell you he had done? 

Mr. Kexsnin. When I got the contract, I called him and thanked 
him for what help he did give me, if he did give me any, and I said 
that I am very happy that I got this contract and I want you to 
know that I appreciate if you did put any effort forward to recommend 
me, the same as I called him, I called other friends of mine, and there 
were numerous other people that I did call in which I expressed my 
thanks and appreciation. 

The CaarrMan. Then, in calling him, you recognized that he pos- 
sibly had helped you because you had requested him to help you? 

Mr. Kegsurn. Possibly he did. 

The Cuarrman. And possibly he had helped you and so when you 
got the contract, you called him and thanked him for his assistance? 

Mr. Keesuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meserow. In fairness to the witness and to Mr. Cross and to 
the committee, I think that we should be a little more explicit, perhaps, 
in your questions on defining the word “help.”” Now, there are all 
degrees of the word “help.’”’ I know what the witness means, but I 
don’t think the committee does. 

The CuarrmMan. Just a moment. We have testimony here as to 
the character of the help, and if the testimony we have before us is 
correct, there could be no doubt about the interpretation of the word 
“help,” as I am using it. 

Mr. Meszrow. That may be within the knowledge of the commit- 
tee, but it may not be within the knowledge of the witness. 

The Cuareman. I have asked him what Mr. Cross did insofar as his 
knowledge is concerned, and I have asked him what Mr. Cross re- 
ae to him, and he says now that after he got the contract he called 

r. Cross and thanked him for whatever help he gave, if he gave him 


any. So he obviously had in mind that he ibly had received help 
from Mr. Cross, or be would not have called him to thank him for it. 

I think that is perfectly obvious to you and me as attorneys. 

So let us proceed now. 
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Are there any other questions? 

Senator Jackson. I just had a couple of questions. 

Did you ever renew this offer of employment after, say, December 
of 1954, at any time with Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Kursutn. No, sir; just in generalities, when I got back, and he 
still talked about the ibility of resigning from the Commission. 

Senator Jacxson. Did you ever mention to anyone other than Mr. 
Cross—lI will withdraw the question. 

After December of 1954, did you, Mr. Keeshin, at any time ever 
mention to anyone else that you might employ Mr. Cross in any of 
your business firms or all of them? 

Mr. Keesutn. I don’t recall mentioning that to anybody. 

en Jackson. To the best of your knowledge, after December 
of 1954 

Mr. Keersurn. To the best of my knowledge; no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Will you deny it? 

Mr. Kuxsurn. I say to the best of my recollection, I have made no 
statement to anybody that I contemplated employing him. 

Senator Jackson. You might have done that? 

Mr. Kersutn. I say to my best recollection, I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. Can’t you give us a better answer? 

Mr. Kegsutn. You go through discussions in business month after 
month, and you run into hundreds and hundreds of people, and as I 
said to the best of my recollection, no. 

Senator Jackson. Now, will you say categorically that after 
December of 1954, you at no time ever mentioned to Mr. Cross a 
reminder of his opportunity of employment with you? 

Mr. Keressurn. I could not say that, because in our conversations 
back and forth, of his constant wanting to resign from the Commis- 
sion, where I might have tried to impress upon him that I thought 
he ought to stay with the Commission. 

Senator Jackson. In your many conversations subsequent to 
December of 1954, did you have the impression that Mr. Cross still 
understood that he might come with you or your firm or firms? 

Mr. Kerrsurn. I could not know what his impression was. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you say that you had a lot of conversa- 
tions, and I take it that you admit that, after December of 1954? 

Mr. Kersuin. Well, I was away, and I didn’t get back. 

Senator Jackson. I say after December of 1954, I understand your 
testimony, you were in Honolele for a while, but after 1954 up to 
now, you had a lot of conversations with him. 

Mr. Keesuin. Yes, sir; I had a lot of conversations with him. 

Senator Jackson. And did you ever have the feeling then that he 
certainly did not think he had an opportunity of employment with 
you at some future date? 

Mr. Keersuin. We never got involved in that discussion. 

Senator Jackson. It was never discu 

Mr. Kesrsuin. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. At no time? 

Mr. Kersurn. Not to my recollection, and now he has talked about 
going in other businesses down in southern Illinois. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about your business. 

Mr. Kersuin. No, sir; not to the best of my ability. 
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Senator Jackson. Now, I take it that at no time did Mr. Cross 
ever call you back and advise you that he had contacted any official 
in any of the railroads that were involved in the contract that you 
were interested in? 

Mr. Kwrsarn. I don’t recall him ever mentioning that he had had 
any conference with any officials in my behalf. 

Senator Jackson. At no time did he ever report to you that he had 
talked to any railroad official in this connection? 

Mr. Keusuin. I can’t recall him ever giving me that conversation 
on that. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you can remember. 

Mr. Kexsuin. I have had all of my dealings with the railroads 
myself. 

Senator Jackson. But wouldn’t you remember if he had called you 
up, and said, ‘‘Now, I have talked with Mr. Jones, or Mr. Brown, 
and there are many companies involved in this’’? 

Mr. Kexrsuin. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The answer is that he never told you? 

Mr. Keesarn. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What impression did you have that he was to 
do for you after you had called him and discussed this matter of your 
submitting a bid to handle the passenger and luggage service? 

Mr. Kesgsuin. Well, it is a question of people coming in and out of 
his office, and naturally being that they knew he was from Illinois, 
they might be making inquiry as to the way Jack Keeshin operates. 

Senator Jackson. What people would be coming in? 

Mr. Kegsuin. Various railroads. 

Senator Jackson. So you assumed that what would happen is that 
when these people would come in his office, or when he might be 
talking to them, he might put in a good word for you? 

Mr. Kersurn. Or they might ask him about me and I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. In connection with your proposal or proposals or 
any communication that you sent to this bargaining committee, the 
representatives of the railroads, did you at any time give Mr. Cross 
as a reference? 

Mr. Kensuin. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Then how in the wide world would they come 
to him? 

Mr. Kexsurn. It is very simple. He is from Illinois, and a lot of 
people know he was our Lieutenant Governor, and the railroads are 
all centered in Chicago, and it is pretty common that he and I were 
old friends dating away back. 

Senator Jackson. They all knew that: didn’t they? 

Mr. Keesarn. I would say it is general knowledge, being our Lieu- 
tenant Governor for 8 years in Illinois, and he was president of our 
senate. 

Senator McCarrtny. If they wanted to get 

Senator Jackson. How long have you resided in Chicago and 
operated there? 

Mr. Keesarn. All of my life. 

Senator Jackson. All of your life? 

Mr. Kersuin. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Jackson. Why would they come to Washington to get 
information about you? 
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Mr. Krrsnin. The same as they would come to Washington to 
get information about other things. They have gone to the banks, 
and they went to our manufacturers that I trade with, and they 
went to a lot of places to make inquiry about my performances and 
my ability to perform on a new type of business. 

Senator Jackson. This matter was not within the jurisdiction of 
the ICC; was it? 

Mr. Keesurn. No, sir. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy left the hearing room.) 

The CuatrMan. J have 1 or 2 other questions here. 

Did Mr. Cross tell you about having telephoned Mr. Simpson, 
president of the B. & O. Railroad on June 8 in your interest? 

Mr. Kursuin. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask you the positive question now. 

Is it not true that on June 8 Mr. Cross called Mr. Simpson in your 
interest, and on the same day called you and made a report on that 
call? 

Mr. Kersuin. I don’t know any thing about him calling Mr. Simp- 
son at all. 

The CuarrMan. I have one other question. When did you call him 
after you were awarded this contract? You were awarded the con- 
tract on June 13, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Kexusuin. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn. What time of the day did you know about the 
contract being awarded? 

Mr. Kezsutin. | don’t remember now just when I was s given word 
on it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you talk to Mr. Cross on that day? 

Mr. Kexsuin. I wouldn’t remember if I did, Senator. 

The CHArRMAN. You said that you called Mr. Cross to thank him. 

Mr. Kexsuin. That is right. 

The CuarrmaNn. How soon after the contract was awarded did you 
call him? 

Mr. Kersurn. I don’t remember whether I called him the next day, 
or that night, or the day after, and it is hard for me to recall when | 
did call him. 

The CuatrMan. Isn’t it true that Mr. Cross called you on the 13th 
of June, instead of you calling him? 

Mr. Kexsurn. I don’t recall. 

The Cuarrman. Now, did he call you to tell you that he had done 
the job, or did you call him to thank him for such help as he might 
have given? 

Mr. Kexsurn. That is hard for me to say whether he called me but 
I know that I called him and thanked him, but just what day I called 
him, I could not answer that. 

The CuarrMan. The records of the telephone company would 
reflect that call, I assume, would it not, if you called him? 

: aint It might, depending on where I was, and whether 
called. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you call from? You are sure you 
called him—Where did you call him from? 

Mr. Kexsuin. I wouldn’t know. 

The CuarrMan. Where were you when you got notice that- the 
contract had been awarded? 
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Mr. Kxxsutn. I was at Union Station. 

The Cuarrman. Where? 

Mr. Kezsuin. In Chicago. 

The Cuatrman. Were you on your way somewhere, or coming 
back from somewhere? 

Mr. Kexsuin. I suppose I was, the Union Station is the office 
where I meet with the railroads, and I was leaving there, probably, to 
come back either to my office or go back to the union office, and I 
don’t recall. 

The CuarrMan. You weren’t on your way out of town? 

Mr. Keresarn. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is where the railroads have their offices, in 
Union Staion? 

Mr. Keresuin. Well, I—— 

The Cuarrman. And by being at the station, it would imply that 
when you learned about it, it wasn’t that you were out of town, or that 
you were at the station for the purpose of taking a trip out of town? 

Mr. Keesuin. No, sir; this is where you meet with the railroads, 
at the Union Station, and I had come over from my offices, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is where the award was made? 

Mr. Kersarin. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Do you think that you called Mr. Cross that day? 

Mr. Keersurn. I conde not say for certain whether it was that day, 
or the next day, or that night, Senator, I don’t recall. 

The CuatrMANn. But you do not recall Mr. Cross calling you that 


a 
r. KersHin. I don’t recall. 


The Cuatrman. If he did call you that day, after the contract had 


been awarded, and after it had been announced, there would be no 
occasion for you to call bim back to thank him; would there? 

Mr. Keersuin. That is right. 

The Cuairman. So if you talked to him that day, after the con- 
tract was awarded, on his call to you, then you probably thanked him 
when he called you. 

Mr. Keesuin. That could be, but I just don’t recall that. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact that he called you that day, and 
told you that you were going to get the contract? 

Mr. Keresuin. No, sir; Senator, because my dealings were directly 
with the railroad committee, and there were 21 railroads sitting in 
that meeting, and I met with all 21 of them there. 

The CHarrMAN. At that particular time, that was the subject of 
any call you may have had with Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Kerxsaurn. I couldn’t answer that, because I would not know 
just exactly what the subject was. As I said, I called him sometime 
in the interim to thank him. 

The Cuarrman. That is all for the present. 

Senator Ervin. You knew that Mr. Cross was somewhat unhappy 
with his work here and was contemplating returning to Illinois? 

Mr. Kexsuin. That has been pretty common for the past 3 years, 
Senator. 

Senator Ervin. And you had assured him that any time he wanted 
to leave the Government employment, that you would be glad to 
offer him a position with some of your companies? 
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Mr. Kezsuin. If he wanted to go in business and not stay in 
politics, because he knew that anybody in politics could not be in 
business with me. 

Senator Ervin. But anyway, you knew that of course the railroads 
that you were seeking to contract with were subject to the regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of which Mr. Cross was 
Chairman? 

Mr. Keusuin. Well, he was Chairman, yes; he became Chairman. 

Senator Ervin. Don’t you know also that the railroads were 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Kessuin. Surely, and so am I. 

Senator Ervin. So you called the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and asked him to help you get a contract 
with the railroads which were subject to regulation by his Commission? 

Mr. Kussuin. I never asked him to help me get a contract, Senator. 
I merely asked him, if he had an occasion to recommend, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

Senator Ervin. Well, you testified as a result of your conversation 
with Mr. Markham, that you were determined to get the contract if 
it was possible; didn’t you? 

Mr. Kerrsurn. I had no conversation with Mr. Markham. This 
was Mr. Markham’s associate. 

Senator Ervin. As a result of your conversation, or after you had 
the conversation with Mr. Markham’s associate, you were determined 
to get the contract if you could; didn’t you? 

Mr. Keesuin. It wasn’t a matter of a determination, it was merely 
a matter of first going to them and asking them to try to improve 
their service and that I didn’t want that. 

Senator Ervin. And didn’t you give testimony to that effect just 
a moment ago? 

Mr. Kzxsurn. I said that after they laughed and said that there 
wasn’t a chance for me to get the contract, and after we had made 
our survey, that once we started in the thing, that we would not 
back down and I knew I was tampering with some pretty bad crowds 
who I would encounter some difficulty with. 

Senator Ervin. You were determined to see the thing through to 
the end; weren’t you? In other words, you were determined to do 
everything in your power to procure the contract. 

Mr. Kegxsutn. It is like any man in business. You do everything 
in your power to get a certain business, if you really want it. 

Senator Ervin. If that is so, why do you hesitate to answer the 
question I put to you? That was, that you were determined to do 
everything in your power to get the contract. 

Mr. Meserow. I don’t think that that is a fair question, to de- 
termine to do anything in his power to get the contract. That 
covers a pretty wide latitude. 

The CrarrmMan. He can answer it. 

Senator Ervin. I think it is a question. 

Mr. Keesurn. I tried to explain to the committee. I would not 
put it “everything in my power,” and it wasn’t a matter of life or 
death to get the contract. 

Senator Ervin. You were determined after you had made your 
survey, and after you were told by Mr. Markham’s associate. that 
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you stood no chance, you were determined to try to get the contract; 
weren’t you? 

Mr. Keesuin. I was determined to get it, but not.at any cost. 

Senator Ervin. Well, you were determined to get it. 

os KersHin. I am determined to get any business when I go 
aiter it. 

Senator Ervin. And so you called the man who was the Chairman 
of the Commission, which is empowered by law to regulate railroads, 
with whom you were seeking to contract, and asked him to speak a 
good word for you in connection with it? 

Mr. Keesuin. But I didn’t call him until the next year. This was 
in 1954 when I filed my bid, sir, and didn’t care whether I got it or not. 
I submitted it, and when we went all through all of the conferences and 
meetings with the railroads, bear in mind that these negotiations and 
all were going on from early August of 1954. 

Senator Ervrn. Read him my question again please. 

(Thereupon the reporter read back the previous question from his 
notes as heretofore recorded.) 

Senator Ervin. Now, it is very simple. 

Mr. Keersuin. Yes, I called him. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Mr. Meserow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the committee 
bring out from Mr. Keeshin the fact that there was a real need by the 
railroads for a new service, and that the old Parmalee transportation 
service they were dissatisfied with. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Keeshin can state that, and I don’t want to 
go into a long detail with that; as far as the chairman is concerned, I 
will concede it for the record. 

Mr. Keesutn. I don’t remember if I did say this, that this request 
for me to bid came unsolicited, and I want the record to know that 
Mr. Bonn of the New York Central, and Dave Mackay, traffic manager 
of the New York Central, came to my office and I never solicited this 
business at all. I might say that after all of the headaches, and all 
of the harassments, and all of the threats—it wasn’t worth it. 

The CuHarrman. The Chair had a previous conference with Mr. 
Keeshin, in which he gave me all of the facts, and of course it is not a 
matter of record, but I thought he had covered that a while ago. 

As I understood, you had stated, Mr. Keeshin, and this is sub- 
stantially correct, that the railroads were dissatisfied with the service 
they were getting under the other contractor, who became your actual 
competitor in the final analysis of this matter. 

Mr. Kessarn. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. They were dissatisfied with it? 

Mr. Kersuin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And your bid offered to greatly improve the 
service? 

Mr. Kessuin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And because of that, you think there is more merit 
in your bid than in your competitor’s bid? 

Mr. Kersuin. That is right. And I would like to also state here 
for the record and this is still the United States of America, people 
have a right to do business with whoever they desire, and bear this in 
mind, gentlemen. 

The CuarrMan. That is hardly a matter of argument. The Chair 
doesn’t think you need to go into that, and we all know this is America. 
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Mr. Kensain. What I wanted to bring up Senator, is that here 
these people were duly notified of the cancellation of their contract. 

The CuarrmMaNn. There isn’t any question about that, that is not at 
issue here. 

Mr. Kexsuin. I appreciate that, but I wanted you to have some of 
my problems that I encountered in taking this business, that they 
are still operating in spite of the railroads’ removal and asking them to 
leave the stations, and they are still blocking the paths. We have 
had city ordinances passed where we had to go in and attempt to get 
a Federal injunction which was recently granted. 

There are things of that sort, that happened in the old pioneer days 
of Chicago, and can you bear in mind that when we took over, the 
date of this contract, the city of Chicago had to actually furnish them 
275 to 300 policemen to protect the safety of these vehicles operating 
on the streets? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Keeshin, the Chair will assure you that this 
committee is in no way interested whatsoever in promoting interests 
of—what is the name of the company—the Parmalee Co. All we 
are interested in is the question of Government, where Government 
got involved in this thing, if it did, I am talking about the Federal 
Government. If the Government got involved, what official of the 
Federal Government became involved, and what acts he did or per- 
mitted with regard to that, that may have been an impropriety or 
unethical. 

That is the only issue that this committee is concerned with. 

Mr. Kexrsuin. I appreciate this very much, and I appreciated the 
courtesy you extended when I called on you, but I just want to say, 
and I realize this has nothing to do with the committee, but when one 
goes through the pains and the threats and when you have to have 
police watch you when you are going around in this civilized day, and 
when you have to go into Federal court in conjunction with the rail- 
roads and the unions, and we had to go in and protect the safety of our 
drivers, you begin to wonder what is all of this about. 

Now, I was enjoying life, and I have my own companies, and I 
don’t owe anybody any money, and I got myself into a headache, and 
believe me, if I knew how to get out and give the railroads back this 
thing, or give Parmalee back this thing; I would give it to them and 
kiss them on both cheeks. 

This thing isn’t worth all of these threats. Here I am under sub- 
pena before the Federal grand jury, and here I have to call my wife at 
home every 2 or 3 bours so she wouldn’t think I was shot and laying 
in the morgue. They have told her that if I didn’t back out of this 
Parmalee deal—and what I tell you gentlemen has been testified under 
oath before the Federal grand jury. 

Look at the character of the man. 

Senator Jackson. What possible connection has that with this case? 

Mr. Meszrow. The only connection, I think, Senator, is this: 
That the anxiety that you might think he might have for this contract 
is, the lack of anxiety is displayed. 

Senator Jackson. Is there an implication—will you wait until [| 
finish—is there the implication that this committee is responsible or 
brought about these threats, and is that the implication? 

Mr. Kenstun. No. I would like to say, Senator, that I would 
like this conamittee to reslly investigation this whole picture, if 
you could. 
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The Cuatrman. The committee does not have jurisdiction of the 
whole picture, and there are some aspects that this committee has 
jurisdiction of, and in that respect it has a duty to perform, and 
that is all that it is trying to do. 

Mr. Keesurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Keeshin, did you ask Mr. Cross to do anything 
for you other than to put in a word for you with these railroads? 

Mr. Kersuin. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never asked him to do anything else? 

Mr. Kegsuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never asked him to get any information for you? 

Mr. Keesuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Never asked him to find out how the contract was 
proceeding? 

Mr. Keegsuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the last time that you talked to Mr. 
Cross? 

Mr. Keesuin. September 12, when he was in Chicago, attending 
the testimonial. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to him on the phone since that time? 

Mr. Keesuin. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why haven’t you talked to him? 

Mr. Kersatn. I wanted to but I didn’t want to embarrass him, 
realizing that the man with all of this harassment of what the Parma- 
lee people are saying and doing, out of courtesy to him, and knowing 
the situation, in fact I would like to have called him and told him I 
was in town this morning and sat down and have had breakfast with 
him, but I purposely stayed away so that nobody could say, ‘‘Well, 
we got into some collusion to talk things over.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any contacts since September 12, 
directly or indirectly with Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Keesutn. No, sir; I haven’t talked with him or any one of his 
family or anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have contacts through counsel or other- 
wise with Mr. Cross since that time? 

Mr. Keesutin. This is the first time I decided. 

Mr. Kennepy. The answer is “‘No,’’ that is all I want. 

Mr. Keesuin. That is right. 

Mr. Mesgerow. Mr. Chairman, would you, for the sake of the record 
and your own facts, ask Mr. Keeshin if he asked his bank and other 
business enterprises or business associates that if any inquiry is made 
about Mr. Keeshin, his reputation or ability to carry out this con- 
tract 

The Cuarrman. I will ask him, and I assume the answer is “Yes,” 
and I know I would if I was trying to get a contract, and I would ask 
any banker or anybody like that to help me. The only question here 
is whether I would ask the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and you did ask other banks and other friends to help 
you get the contract? 

Mr. Keesutin. I went to some of the top industrial traffic firms of 
the country which I have dealt with for 25 or 30 years, some of the 
biggest shippers the railroads had. 

he Cuarrman. I would not think that there was any impropriety 
in that whatsoever. 
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Mr. Meserow. Would you ask him whether the request to Hugh 
Cross was made as a friend of long standing or the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

The Cuarrman. He can-make any statement about that, but the 
real thing at issue would be how did the fellow take it, from the rail- 
road company, whether it was friendship, or whether it was from his 
position, and you can understand that. 

Do you want to say as your counsel suggests, that the only reason 
you asked Mr. Cross to speak a good word for you if the occasion 
arose was because of his friendship with you? 

Mr. Keesutn. We have been friends for a number of years, and you 
don’t break off friendship just because one attains a position in 
Government. 

Senator Ervin. And the thought never entered your mind at any 
time that Mr. Cross’s recommendation might be of greater weight by 
reason of the fact that he occupied the position of Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Kuesuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Keeshin, during all of this period of time that 
you have been such close friends with Mr. Cross, up until the two times 
that you mentioned in 1955 did you ever visit his home or did he ever 
visit your home? 

Mr. Keesuin. He never visited my home, outside of attending in 
the old days when I operated a football club—I owned the Chicago 
football team. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you answer the question? 

Mr. Kexrsuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was during this period of time that you were 
such close friends? 

Mr. Kursu. I don’t get that question, the way you put it to me, 
“such close friends.” We have been close friends since 1939 or 1938. 

Mr. Meserow. He testified to that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Up to the period of 1955, since the time of the 
original acquaintance, when you first became acquainted, did you ever 
visit his home or did he ever visit your home? 

Mr. KeesHin. Just the times I stated in the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all since this contract has come into being? 

Mr. Kexsurn. Prior to the contract, if you please, in 1954 when he 
visited my home, when we were looking over the West Towa bus 
system, and when we got through in that area 

Mr. Kennepy. Except for that one time in 1954, did he ever visit 
your home or did you ever visit his home? 

Mr. Keesutn. I have never visited his home. 

Mr. Musrrow. Will Mr. Kennedy ask him if they were friendly 
during the time he was Lieutenant Governor? 

The CuarrMaNn. What is the question? 

Mr. Mxsrerow: Will Mr. Kennedy ask Mr. Keeshin if they were 
friendly during the time he was Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, and 
prior to that time? 

The Cuarrman. He has said prior to that. 

Mr. Mesgrow. Without visiting his home. 

Mr. Kensutn. I might say that I helped carry the campaign when 
he was running, to hae him get elected Lieutenant Governor, and I 
have been active in politics in Illinois. 
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The CuarrMan. I think we have covered it. 

Are there any other questions? If not, thank you very much, Mr. 
Keeshin. 

(Thereupon, a short recess was taken.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Cross, will you be sworn please, sir? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth so help you God? 

Mr. Cross. I do. 

(At this point, Senators McClellan, Jackson, and Ervin were 
present in the hearing room.) 


TESTIMONY OF HUGH W. CROSS 


The CHarrMANn. Please state your name, your occupation, and your 
residence, and what position you now hold with the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Cross. My name is Hugh W. Cross. I am a lawyer. I now 
am a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The CuarrMan. How long have you been a member of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Cross. I was appointed to the Commission by President 
Truman, and qualified on April 11, 1949. I was reappointed by 
President Truman, for a full term beginning January 1, 1951. 

During my tenure on the Commission, I have served in different 
roles; prior to July 1, 1955, I was Chairman of the Motor Carrier 
Division, which then was Division 5, and also the Finance Division, 
which was was Division 4. The Commission rotates its Chairman- 
ship by reason of seniority, and I became Chairman of the Commission 
on July 1, 1955. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Cross, any witness appearing before the com- 
mittee is entitled to have counsel present if he desires, with respect 
to any of his legal rights, and of course, being a lawyer 

Mr. Cross. As I understand, this is in executive session, and I am 
here to answer any and every question I know how, and I see no 
reason to ask for counsel. 

Mr. Cross. I am. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Cross, you have had conferences with members 
of the staff and also with the chairman of the committee regarding 
certain matters pertaining to your official work, and I assume that you 
are familiar with the nature of this inquiry. 

Tue Cuairman. Then you are ready to proceed? 

Mr. Cross. In a general way. I have never seen the charge made, 
and I have been informed in a general way as to what the inquiry is. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, of course you can appreciate too, as a lawyer, 
that charges are not necessarily made in a formal way before a com- 
mittee of this character or of this nature. 

Information comes to the committee that alerts it to action, in 
pursuance of its duties, and they are not necessarily things such as a 
formal charge of indictment or a bill of particulars, but the general 
subject of this inquiry relates to a particular thing. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy entered the hearing room.) 
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‘The Cuarrman. A certain transaction involving a contract with 
the railroads for transportation service in the city of Chicago in which 
Mr. Keeshin was the successful bidder and secured the contract. 
You have that general information about it? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, I do. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Cross, this is another courtesy that the 
Chair always extends to anyone under investigation who is an official 
of the Government, and that is to give them the opportunity to make 
any general statement of specific statement that you may desire to 
make in the beginning. 

Mr. Cross. I have been in public service for 22% years. I served 
8 years in the Legislature in Illinois, and in my last term I was speaker 
of that body, and I served 8 years as elected lieutenant governor 
prior to coming to Washington as I have related. 

During the war I served as executive head of the Illinois War 
Council. 

During the time that I have been in public life in Ilinois, and here, 
I think that I have gotten to know most of the men in transportation, 
whether that be in the rail field, or whether it be in the motor-carrier 
field. You cannot do our kind of a job and live in a vacuum or in an 
ivory tower. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission decides over 3,800 formal 
cases a year and resolves many thousands of matters informally. 

Now, that does not mean that every formal case is an adversary 
proceeding. Far from it. Many of those are noncontroversial, and 
administerial, and so it becomes necessary for us in the discharge of 
our duties and under the mandate of the Interstate Commerce Act 
as well to know the problems of transportation, and to be able to 
administer those problems, and to periodically makes recommendation 
to the Congress as to improvements in service. 

Therefore, my acquaintanceship is both broad, and I think that IT 
have discussed with motor-carrier people nearly every problem that 
confronts them just as I have discussed with men in the rail industry 
matters that concerned them. 

When this matter came up, it came as a terrific shock, and it was a 
body blow to me because in all of the years that I had been in public 
service there had never been one finger ever pointed at me, and there 
had never been any whisper against my conduct. 

I want to say to you gentlemen, also, at the outset, that this service 
that is being investigated here is a service not subject to regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I have here copies of the Commission decision which held that this 
operation, which was then the Parmalee Co., was not subject to Com- 
mission regulation because this carrier was not a carrier as defined in 
part 2 of the Interstate Commerce Act, which is the Motor Carrier 
Act itself. 

This decision was by a division of the Commission, and I did not 
participate in that decision. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cross, you may file a copy of that with the 
committee, just for our records, if you desire. 

Mr. Cross. I have copies of it, yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cross. I know in a general way that the charges are that | 
have influenced individuals in this regard. But let me say this, to 
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pick out one small facet of the whole picture of transportation and 
try to blow that up to magnified proportions, is completely out of tune 
with our duties. 

I have discussed with railroad people every phase of their problem, 
the question of freight rates. I have participated in panel discussions, 
and I have discussed with them better passenger service, and new 
trains, and new types of cars, and lower streamlined equipment and 
better service in their passenger stations, and better accommodations 
in making reservations in the purchase of tickets, and using of elec- 
tronic devices. I have discussed the question of this passenger deticit 
which last year was most staggering. The railroads of the country, 
class I railroads of the country, lost $640 million in passenger oper- 
ations. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Cross, does that apply to this particular ser- 
vice in Chicago? 

Mr. Cross. Applying that to Chicago, the railroads that serve 
Chicago probably have to bear a disproportionately large amount 
of it, Senator, because of the fact that they have no union station, 
and that passengers that come in there have to be physically trans- 
ferred from station to station, and as a result of that, it tends to de- 
tract from the attractiveness of the passenger trip and tends to 
divert business to other forms of transportation. 

I think the problem in Chicago is probably more acute so far as the 
deficit is concerned than any other spot in the country. 

The CuarrMan. I was trying to clarify the record. I did not un- 
derstand that there is a $640 million deficit. You were relating that 
to all of the railroads of the country? 

Mr. Cross. When you want to apply it to particular railroads, I 
do know as a matter of fact that some railroads suffer passenger 
deficits as high as $50 million a year. Some of those railroads are 
railroads that serve Chicago. . 

The CuarrMan. I am trying to clarify the record. 

Mr. Cross. Any improvement in their service is a matter that our 
Commission is vitally concerned in. So this question of the transfer 
service in years gone by has been a bugaboo that the railroads, I guess, 
have worried a good deal about. It isn’t unknown to anyone, because 
I don’t think anyone who has traveled through Chicago and has had 
to transfer from station to station is unfamiliar with it, and is happy 
with the kind of service which at the best is not too good. 

Now as to my connections with Mr. Keeshin, I have known him a 
long while. He has been a personal friend. Our families have been 
friends. We visited back and forth. My wife is a friend of Mrs. 
Keeshin. We have visited, and we have had telephone conversations, 
and we have been in the spirit of friendliness, and my wife particularly 
has taken an interest in Mrs. Keeshin in the last 2 years bacause 
of her precarious condition of health. 

Whether you would like for me to go into these questions, Senator, 
specifically and give my version of it, and then subject myself to 
cross-examination, or whether you would rather question me now 
on it, I would leave that to you. 

The CuarrMan. We are trying to leave it to you to make any 
statement that you wanted to make before anyone asks a question. 
I only interrupted you a time or two for clarification. You may 
proceed if you will and just tell us the facts about it so far as you know. 
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Mr. Cross. I have talked with Mr. Keeshin on the phone person- 
ally, and I have been with him, and I know him intimately. I have 
known him before this matter ever arose. We have had matters in 
common in the past. So far as this matter is concerned I think it 
came to my attention late in the winter or early spring. He told me 
about his proposal, and the matter had been put up for competitive 
bidding in Chicago, because the railroads were not satisfied with the 
service that had been rendered, and he was a bidder, and there were 
other bidders. 

I heard about it from other sources besides Mr. Keeshin, because 
it was not a matter that wasn’t generally known. I talked with him 
on the phone, and probably there were a good many conversations on 
the phone, and some of them I had, and some of them my wife had, 
and some of them we joined in mutually. The fact that 1 know Mr. 
Keeshin, and the fact that he happens to be a friend, I shall never 
deny, because I think that I have a right to do that. 

ow, as to exercising any influence, I want to say this: 

I recall talking to three people. I recall talking to Mr. Paul Feucht 
of the Northwestern Railroad. I discussed with him their problem. 
And I might say, when I questioned myself as to the reason for it, 
I say now that I was indiscreet, and I should not have done it, but 
their problem was somewhat unique. 

In Chicago, the Northwestern station is isolated, and no other 
railroad goes in there, and it is well known in financial circles, and 
before the Commission that the problems of the Northwestern Rail- 
road are probably more difficult than any class I railroad in the 
country. 

They have a difficult problem of transfer of passengers because a 
passenger that goes into that station has to be transferred, whereas 
some of the other stations, 3 or 4 railroads serve, and many times the 
passengers can simply transfer from one train to another at the same 
station. 

Their tax problems are great. Their commuter losses are excessive, 
and their average hauls are shorter than most railroads. We are 
charged with watching the welfare of the carriers and the North- 
western has been one of the railroads that has not been able to share 
the general advantages that others have had. They have had their 
problems, and some of those problems are before us officially. 

I talked with Mr. Feucht about the situation, and I suggested to 
him that I thought that he should carefully weigh and investigate 
the different bids that had been submitted. And that it should go 
to the carrier that could give them the best service. I recall him 
telling me that he had doubts about the financial ability of Mr. 
Keeshin, and I said it looked like a lot of money to me, but it was my 
understanding that Mr. Keeshin had ample financial backing from 
one of the two largest banks in Chicago, and I don’t recall whether it 
was the Continental & Commercial National or the First National. 
But those matters could be easily ascertained. 

I did not ask Mr. Feucht to do anything as a personal favor to me 
or as a personal favor to Mr. Keeshin. I simply suggested to him 
that they should weight it from the standpoint of what would do 
their railroad the most good. 

I think that conversation took place in May. Dates are hard to 
remember. 
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I talked with Mr. Howard Simpson of the Baltimore & Ohio. I 
knew Mr. Simpson well, and I inquired of him at one time as to the 
status of these bids and I think that I asked him how many bids were 
in, and the status of them, and what progress was being made, and he 
said that he would investigate and advise me which he did. 

I talked to him on one occasion in his office. The occasion for that 
was that I was in Baltimore to go to a tailor. I go to a tailor over 
there named Schwartz. This suit I have on I bought there, and that 
was the occasion of my being there. I stopped briefly in his office 
and I was there perhaps 20 minutes. He showed me around and he 
showed me the old paneling and the beautiful woodwork in that old 
building. When we discussed several problems, and I think that was 
mentioned. 

Whether it was ever mentioned again or not, I do not know, 
although I will say that the Baltimore & Ohio have had refinancing 
before the Commission. That was probably the biggest refinancing 
that any railroad has ever undertaken. It was not an adversary 
proceeding and it was entirely administerial. They had to comply 
with the requirements of the financial underwriters and they had to 
comply with the Interstate Commerce Act. Those negotiations 
dragged along for a long while. They finally terminated early in 
December, That refinancing of the Baltimore & Ohio gave that 
railroad a completely different picture. About 3 years ago the RFC 
still owned the bonds that they had taken back in the depression 
days, and they could not get anyone to buy them up, and as I recall 
it, the bid was rejected, and then they were put up together. 

Finally a plan was worked out, and the Baltimore & Ohio today is 
on a solid financial basis, and it has one major mortgage with differ- 
ent serial notes and bonds under that, maturing at different times. 
The bonds will largely be amortized so that within the space of 
about 2 years, or 2% years, the financial picture of the Baltimore & 
Ohio has improved to such a degree that their securities are now 
prime securities. I have talked with Mr. Simpson about those 
matters many times. 

I don’t recall anything ever being mentioned to him except in the 
most casual way. 

I have also talked with Mr. Wayne Johnston of the Illinois Central. 
I met him casually but frequently. When the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads meets in Washington, he generally comes down here and 
frequently is in my office. I have seen him other places, and I have 
seen him in social affairs. We both went to the same college, and he is 
a trustee of the University of Tllinois, where I attended. J have been 
interested in his work as a trustee, which is an elected office in Illinois. 

I have discussed with him whether he is going to run again for that 
office, and that comes up this next year. I have discussed with him 
the new building that they put up and I have discussed many things 
with Wayne Jobnston, and I am sure that I have referred on probably 
more than one occasion to this Keeshin thing, but never did I put any 
pressure upon Wayne Johnston, and it was in the most casual way that 
these matters came up. 

I do not recall any other person that I talked to about this matter. 

Now, in Chicago, involved in this situation, there are 21 major 
railroads. There are six passenger depots. 

(Senator McClellan left the hearing room.) 
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Mr. Cross. To me it is inconceivable that the conversations that I 
had could have resulted in any pressure or undue influence upon the 
carriers, or that they would have in the slightest degree have felt that 
I was trying to pressure them or to in any way influence them in a 
decision. ‘There are other aspects of this matter that I would like to 
refer to. 

Reverting back to my acquaintanceship with Mr. Keeshin, Mr. 
Keeshin has been before our Commission several times, direc tly and 
indirectly. 

The first case was in the case of the Pacific Inter-Mountain Express 
Co., a large motor regular route common carrier with rights to the 
Pacific coast, to Chicago, and St. Louis, and a very successful motor 
carrier operator proposed in 1950 to buy the bankrupt Keeshin lines, 
which was before our Commission and which was in the Federal 
courts in Chicago. 

Mr. Keeshin himself was out of it, but he was a creditor. 

(Senators McClellan and Jackson returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Cross. The Commission in that proceeding turned down the 
application of the Pacific Inter-Mountain Express to buy control, on 
the grounds that the proof had not been established under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and that such control without proof of public 
convenience and necessity was demonstrated to be detrimental to 
other competing carriers and would be injurious if the matter were 
approved by the Commission. I voted then to deny the acquisition. 

The matter came up again before the entire Commission on a peti- 
tion for reconsideration, and that petition for reconsideration, it was 
represented there that the creditors of the Keeshin Co. would lose 
heavily if the Commission did not approve the application by Pacific 
Inter-Mountain Express to purchase, and the Pacific Inter-Mountain 
Express Co. proposed to pay the creditors out, dollar for dollar. I 
voted against that proceeding, and Mr. Keeshin of course being a 
creditor. 

I have a copy of both of those reports, and the first report was 
unanimous, and the second report, there were two dissents by other 
Commissioners, but I voted with the majority which was adverse to 
Mr. Keeshin. 

The matter went along until 1954. The Keeshin Co. in bankruptcy 
was losing money all of the time. Finally, there was a plan submitted 
to the Commission for new money to be injected into the company, 
and for a reorganization. That was before the Commission, and the 
Commission again turned down the application on the grounds that 
the finances as proposed were inadequate, and further that the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., which was connected with Denver & Chicago 
Transportation Co. and the Cleveland Navigation Co., were improper 
parties under the act 

Finally; on June 7, 1954, all of the objections of the Commission 
having been, met, the matter was approved, but as I say this matter 
proceeded for more than 4 years. Mr. Keeshin was interested as a 
creditor and the records in these proceedings showed that he also was 
seeking to get the name of his company back, so that he could use it 
and take it out of the bad repute of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Keeshin has been before the Commission a time or-two.on 
minor matters. 
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When I was chairman of division 5 last spring, he sought a tem- 
porary authority, I think, for 120 days, and I believe he got it for 45 
days. That was for one of his companies. He sought permanent 
authority and that was turned down by the examiner in his report 
and to my knowledge no appeal has been taken from that, so that 
amounts to denial. 

So as to my personal relations with Mr. Keeshin, as a Commissioner, 
I never voted for him, and I have never given him a favorable vote, 
and it cannot be said that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ever given him a favorable vote since I have been on that Commission. 

Another thing that I want to emphasize is this so-called idea of 
pressure. The Commission most scrupulously refrains from exerting 
any pressure upon our staff, upon our examiners who hear cases. One 
of the things that has been said countless times about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the freedom that prevails there. We do not 
put pressure on our staff, and Commissioners do not discuss cases 
between themselves except in the open conference room. Certainly 
I would be completely out of my i and I would be betraying my 
duty if I were to try to exert any type of pressure upon outsiders. 
Those people who refrain from exerting pressure on us whenever there 
is any matter that could even smack of being an adversary proceeding 
or where any personal interest is involved, [ am sure that men of the 
caliber of the three that I have talked with would be the first to rebuke 
me if I had ever done anything out of line. 

I have received in effect what I consider to be threats from the 
attorney representing the Parmalee Co. I can go into that if you 
want it and I related it to you, Senator McClellan, but the outcome 
of that conversation with Mr. Lee Freeman, the attorney for Parmalee 
to me was nothing except an outright threat against me personally. 
It came up when about the last of July or the first of August, when he 
was trying to see me, Congress was about to adjourn, and we were 
being asked to appear here and there on bills. We were doing extra 
time work to accommodate the Congress, in view of their adjournment, 
and I could not sée him. But he called me on the telephone and he 
said that he wanted to talk about the Parmalee situation. He said 
that they had lost a contract to another company, headed by Mr. 
Keeshin, but that Mr. Keeshin would never be able to operate that 
company. He said that they had gone to the city council of Chicago, 
and mind you, they had been operating for 100 years without an 
authority, but they had gone to the city of Chicago and got an ordi- 
nance through that gave them the exclusive right to use the city 
streets of Chicago in this transfer business of passengers, and baggage 
from station to station. 

He said that Keeshin could never operate, and never would operate, 
and the only way he could do it would be to come to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and get emergency temporary authority and 
also permanent authority. I suppose he was trying to embarrass me 
because by that time I was Chairman of the Commission. 

I asked him if Mr. Keeshin had made any applications for any 
authority, and he said ‘‘no.” Well, I said, “Mr. Freeman, you have 
been around, and you ought to know that we are glad to discuss with 
you or anyone else controversial matters, and those things that have 
to do with pleading, but we will not discuss the merits of cases. Now, 
what case is before us?” 
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And he said, ‘‘There isn’t any case before you yet.”’ 

Well I said, ‘‘What is there to discuss?” 

He said, “I am just serving notice on you, and I am warning you, 
because you are going to hear about this for a long, long time.”’ 

That was the first intimation that I had that this thing had devel- 
oped into that kind of a situation. 

I think that just about relates the facts as I know them, Senator 
McClellan. 

The CHarrman, All right, Mr. Cross. Thank you very much for 
your statement. 

As I told you in the beginning, when any Government officials are 
involved, we always accord them the courtesy of making any state- 
ment they may choose to make before they are questioned. 

I am going to ask you a few questions, and then defer to others. 
There are some 3 or 4 points that I wanted to get as specific as we can. 

In your talk with Mr. Paul Feucht, with the Northwestern Railroad, 
was that a personal conversation or was it a telephone conversation? 

Mr. Cross. That was a telephone conversation. 

The Cxuairman. Is that the telephone conversation in which you 
asked him to check on the status of this bid and contract? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You asked him to check on it? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. What else did you tell him in that conversation? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I think so far as I can tell, I have just about 
related all I can recall. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, may I ask you, at that time, when you asked 
him to check on it, were you familiar with the different proposals, 
the one as between Parmalee and the one between Parmalee and Mr. 
Keeshin? Did you know anything about the details of the proposal, 
and the price, and the provisions, and the terms that they were pro- 
posing that if they got the contract? 

Mr. Cross. I did not have any knowledge as to the specific terms 
of the bids. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you have any knowledge as to the contracts 
so that vou could discuss it from the standpoint, or the proposals of 
Parmalee and the proposal of Keeshin, so that you could discuss it 
from the relative merits of the two contracts? 

Mr. Cross. No, I did not know what the other bid or bids were. 
I think I mentioned that there were 3 bids in there, and I did not know 
what the other 2 were. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know what the Keeshin bid was, and what 
was in his proposal? 

Mr. Cross. I knew the kind of service that he was offering. 

The CuarrmMan. What do you mean by that, ‘‘the kind of service.” 
It was alt to be the same service? 

Mr. Cross. I knew he was offering new equipment, air-conditioned 
equipment, and all new equipment, and a new method of handling 
baggage because that was one of the difficulties that passengers most 
complained of, and I had heard that many times, that passengers 
who had baggage which had to be checked were i0t transferred to the 
train. But as to the details of how he was going to do that, I didn’t 
know that. But I did know that he proposed new equipment, and 
he proposed expedited service, and by comparison with what the 
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Parmalee service had been, it was such an innovation that there was 
just ho comparison. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you know anything about a provision re- 
garding wage increase, and an increase of cost of transporting baggage 
of passengers on the basis of any wage increase that Mr. Keeshin 
might give to his people? 

Mr. Cross. I think that Keeshin told me that in his bid he had 
contemplated wage increases, and was making a definite firm bid. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know the details of that proposal? 

Mr. Cross. Not in detail. If I knew the facts of it, I have no 
recollection of it now. 

The Cuatrman. Did you discuss that aspect of Mr. Keeshin’s bid 
with Mr. Feucht? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I probably mentioned to him that the Keeshin 
bid was a firm bid which would cover any contingency that might 
arise. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you know at that time anything about the 
Parmalee interest’s bid, as to what rate it had proposed in its proposal? 

Mr. Cross. No, I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know that it had revised its proposal 
downward? 

Mr. Cross. No, I did not. 

The CHArrRMAN. You did not discuss that with Mr. Feucht? 

Mr. Cross. No. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know the number of station wagons that 
Mr. Keeshin proposed? 

Mr. Cross. I know that Keeshin proposed in addition to station 
wagons, and air conditioning, to have radio controls. 

he CuarrMaANn. Did you know the number of station wagons 
proposed? 

Mr. Cross. I am not sure that I did. I cannot say that I did or 
did not. I don’t know enough about it. I have no recollection of 
that part of it. I think that Keeshin said that by using radio controls, 
he would not have to have as many units as had been used formerly. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know anything about the air conditioning 
or heating condition of the equipment that Mr. Keeshin proposed? 

Mr. Cross. I know that he proposed to use air conditioning and 
heating equipment. 

The CuarrMan. Did you discuss that with Mr. Feucht? 

Mr. Cross. It is quite possible that I did. 

The CuarrMan. We will resume this matter. 

Mr. Cross, in discussing this matter with Mr. Feucht, what was your 
purpose? What was your purpose in discussing this particular 
contract with him? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I have searched my mind on that, and I think my 
motive was with knowledge of the difficulties that the railroad was 
encountering, and their isolated position in Chicago, and the high 
taxes that they were having to pay, and their passenger commuter 
deficits, and the fact that every passenger that used re Mosibersshar 
had to be transferred to another station. 

The CuatrMan. Well, of course that is a condition that obtained. 
What was your personal interest or official interest in calling him to 
discuss this particular contract with him since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, according to the findings of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, had ruled that it had no jurisdiction over this 
operation? 

Mr. Cross. I think that I was indiscreet about it, and I think it 
was a mistake, and it is just one of those things that when you think a 
railroad or any other carrier ought to give attention to a matter that is 
foreign to our jurisdiction, you might pass the world along. 

The Cuarrman. Well, may I inquire whether you made any state- 
ment of a personal interest in the matter, to Mr. Feucht? 

Mr. Cross. I did not make any statement of a personal interest in 
the matter to Mr. Feucht. 

The CuartrMan. Did you use in your conversation with him, this 
language in substance, that you were very much interested in seeing 
that Mr. J. L. Keeshin got the new contract with the railroads there 
in Chicago to handle baggage and people between the various sta- 
tions. Did you make that statement? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think that I used that language literally. I 
think that I said that I believed that they should weigh the Keeshin 
bid and consider it from the standpoint of the carrier itself. I dis- 
claim any use of language, and I could be wrong, but I certainly 
never had any intention to exert what would be considered pressure 
upon that gentleman. 

The CuarrMan. Let us reverse your position. Had you been in 
Mr. Feucht’s place, and had received a long-distance telephone call 
from the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission in which 
the Chairman said to you that he was very much interested in seeing 
that a certain person got a certain contract, would you, assuming 
that language was used, have felt that that was pressure or the use 
of the official position of the person talking to you to imply an in- 
terest that was of some concern? 

Mr. Cross. I think that if that language were used—and I don’t 
put those words back into my own mouth—I think if that language 
were used it would be very indiscreet. 

Let me say, gentlemen, in public life, we sometimes do things or say 
things that we would regret afterw ard. 

The CuarrMan. Do you contend or maintain that a call of this 
nature regarding a contract and an operation over which your C om- 
mission had no jurisdiction was in line with any official duty of yours? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I think it was indiscreet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, if after having made the statement that I 
have quoted in substance as an initial premise for what followed, that 
one did follow with statements and arguments with respect to the 
comparative merits of the contracts, or of the bidders’ proposals, would 
that further indicate to you that there was a personal rather than an 
official interest in it? 

Mr. Cross. So far as I am concerned, there was no personal interest 
in it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know at that time that the Keeshin 
proposal was backed up by a certificate from a bank as to the large 
amount of credit rating he had? 

Mr. Cross. No, I don’t know about any certificate from a bank as 
to his credit rating, and in fact I don’t know what his credit rating is. 

The Cuarrman. You did not know at that time that he had a 
letter from a bank or assurances from a bank that he could get the 
credit to buy the equipment? 
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Mr, Cross. I know that he told me that he had ample banking. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you know what bank? 

Mr. Cross. Well, it was 1 of the 2 banks in Chicago; either the 
First National or the Continental Commerce Bank, and I can’t 
recall which. 

The CuarrMan. Did you discuss that with Mr. Feucht? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, I mentioned that fact to him, and I mentioned 
the fact that if there was any question as to Mr. Keeshin’s financial 
stability that it could easily be ascertained, but I didn’t have 
knowledge of what his credit rating was. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Feucht 
with reference to the advantages of having local representation there 
in Chicago by contracting with Mr. Keeshin, rather than with Parma- 
lee which in effect was absentee representation? 

Mr. Cross. Well, it could have been mentioned. 

The CuarrMan. Then let us go back a little further now, before 
this conversation. Prior to this conversation which was had, do you 
remember what date it was? 

Mr. Cross. I think it was in May. 

The CuairMan. It was sometime in May? Prior to that had you 
discussed in some detail this matter with Mr. Keeshin from time to 
time or at different times? 

Mr. Cross. Yes; he told me about what his plans were. 

The Cuarrman. In those conversations did he at any time ask 
your assistance, or help in any way, in connection with securing 
this contract? 

Mr. Cross. I think that he inferentially at least, did. 

The CuarrMan. In what manner, Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Cross. I think that he didn’t ask me to go out and talk to 
people, if you mean that. 

The Cuarrman. What did he ask you to do? 

Mr. Cross. I think he said to me if I could put in a good word for 
him, he would appreciate it. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you agree to put a good word in for him? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think that I agreed to that. 

The Cuarrman. Did you regard these three conversations that 
you have referred to with Mr. Feucht and Mr. Simpson as presidents 
of railroads involved, and possibly with Mr. Wayne Johnston—did 
you regard those conversations and this one in particular that I have 

een questioning you about as complying with his request to put in 
a good word for him? 

Mr. Cross. I think so far as the Northwestern was concerned, 
noting their financial plight, that I was more concerned in trying to 
help them out than anything else, because they are in difficulties, as 
you know. 

The CuarrMan. Had they asked any assistance from you or to put 
in a good word for them in any way? 

Mr. Cross. No; but you can’t be charged with administration of 
an act and not be interested in knowing that the carriers are able to 
carry on and make earnings. 

The CHarrMan. May Te you another question. Whom did 
you talk to first, was it Mr. Simpson, or Mr. Feucht, regarding the 
matter? 

Mr. Cross. I think that I made my first inquiry of Mr. Simpson. 
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The CuarrmMan. Which was it that you met in Baltimore, was it 
Mr. Feucht or Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Simpson. 

The CuarrMan. You asked Mr. Simpson, as I recall, to check into 
the matter and find out the status of it, and advise you? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

The Caarrman. And after that did he report to you on it? 

Mr. Cross. He did. 

The Cuarrman. Was it following that report, the initial report 
that he gave you, that you asked him to meet you in Baltimore so 
that you could talk to him in person? 

Mr. Cross. No; I think that you have it in reverse. 

The Cuarrman. You first talked to him in Baltimore about it? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. You then telephoned him about it; was that 
correct? 

Mr. Cross. That is my recollection. 

The Cuarrman. That is your recollection of it? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Back prior to the initiation of this 
transaction, had you had any discussions with Mr. Keeshin regarding 
the employment with him in the event that you should leave, or 
becoming associated with him in the event that you should decide to 
leave the Government and leave your position on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Cross. At one time a year or two ago, I talked with Mr. 
Keeshin about the purchase of an intrastate business line that was 
not under our regulations. Some feelers were put out on the under- 


writing of it, and that fell ewer There never was any definite 


commitment that I would go with him, and no consideration as to pay, 
and what capacity I would have, but it was in the formative stage. 
That is the only time that I have ever talked with Mr. Keeshin about 
being employed by him. According to my recollection, that was 
more than 2 years ago. 

The Cuarman. That transaction fell through, and it was never 
consummated, the purchase of the intrastate business system? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. At that time, when that fell through—— 

Mr. Cross. That was a going concern, and it was not healthy but 
it looked like it might be revitalized. 

The CuatrMan. At that time, when that fell through, in conversa- 
tion immediately afterwards or in some of the other conversations you 
may have had with Mr. Keeshin, had the offer been renewed that at 
any time you wanted to get out of Government and go into business 
that he wanted to have you with his firm? 

Mr. Cross. No; the offer was not renewed. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any understanding or any conversation 
between*you and Mr. Keeshin beyond that one company that he was 
trying to purchase? 

Mr. Cross. That was the only one. 

The Cuarrman. And there was no further conversation afterwards 
about the possibility of your going with him at any time? 

Mr. Cross. That is right, that is absolutely right. 
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The CHarrman. And positively none with respect to the transfer 
service contract in Chicago? 

Mr. Cross. There was no mention ever made of that. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any implied understanding between 
you or he asked you to speak a good word for him that you were to 
do that? 

Mr. Cross. There was not inany way. AsI have told you, I voted 
against him on anything and everything that ever came up before our 
Commission. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; and I may say this to you, that you are a 
lawyer, and I know a much better one than I would ever be. I 
practiced law just a little, and when you have these facts before you 
or information before you as completely as we have it, it is our duty, 
and I know you appreciate that, to interrogate you with respect to it 
so that you may have the opportunity and so far as I’m concerned I 
am trying to acquaint you with everything that is before the com- 
mittee. 

You may have the opportunity to deny or to explain or make 
whatever statement you like. That is the only purpose in what I 
am pursuing here. 

Mr. Cross. There never was any promise of reward, and I have 
never had any interest in any enterprise of Mr. Keeshin, directly or 
indirectly, and there never was anything between us. As to going 
with him or as to this operation in Chicago, there never was anything. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you this: You have referred to three 
conversations that you have had with railroad presidents. In those 
the Keeshin matter was mentioned. Two of them were with Mr. 
Feucht and Mr. Simpson, and that was more in detail, and more 
specific than the casual conversation that you had with President 
Johnston, of the Illinois Central. May I ask you this question: 
After these conversations did you acquaint any other member of the 
Commission with the fact that you had approached them and dis- 
cussed the Keeshin contract or proposed contract and let them know 
of any interest you may have had or any activity that you pursued 
in connection therewith? 

Mr. Cross. Any member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
you mean? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cross. No; I did not. 

The CHarrMan. First I may ask you, you had many telephone 
conversations with Mr. Keeshin, I believe, and either he calling you 
or you calling him; is that correct? 

Mr. Cross. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Do you remember the date that this contract was 
consummated that was announced by the railroad, that they had given 
it to Mr. Keeshin? 

Mr. Cross. No; I do not. I think it was the latter part of June 
that I saw it. I saw it first in one of the trade publications. 

The CuarrMan. Was that your first knowledge of it? 

Mr. Cross. Of the consummation; yes. 

The CHarrMan. You say it in a trade publication? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaANn. Do you know how long afterward, after the date it 
was announced? Would that be a daily trade publication, or a weekly 
one, or do you recall? 
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Mr. Cross. Well, it was, I saw it in Transport Topics, which is 
published under the auspices of the American Trucking Associations, 
and I think that I saw it in Traffic World. 

The Cuarrman. Do you recall whether you telephoned Mr. Keeshin 
- the day the contract was awarded or if he telephoned you on that 

ay? 

Mr. Cross. I have no recollection of that. 

The CuarrmMan. Was there anything significant that happened 
afterward with respect to it, in further conversations between you and 
Mr. Keeshin, regarding his having received the contract? 

Mr. Cross. I can think of nothing significant. 

The CuarrmMan. Was there any occasion in which he expressed his 
appreciation to you for the assistance you had given him? 

Mr. Cross. Not to my knowledge. 

The CuarrmMan. Didn’t he telephone you when the last contract was 
let and express his appreciation to you for the help you had given him? 

Mr. Cross. I have no recollection of anything of that kind. 

The CuarrMan. May I inquire about one other thing that you have 
testified to? 

First, before I do that, did you have knowledge, Mr. Cross, that the 
report was abroad in Chicago, in that area, that if Mr. Keeshin’s 
company got the contract, that you would probably leave your post 
here in Washington and become associated with Mr. Keeshin? Did 
you have any information about that? 

Mr. Cross. I have no information of that. 

The CuatrMan. Can you account for Mr. Freeman, the lawyer for 
the Parmalee interests, having called you and first having tried to 
see you, and then when he was unable to see you, having telephoned 
you and engaged in the conversation that you have related here today? 
Can you account for it, why you would be singled out to be called? 

Mr. Cross. I suppose he did then what was done later, and that is 
attribute the responsibility to me, because I think that is what the 
charge is, isn’t it? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; but do you think that maybe that was the 
reason for it, and he was blaming you for either interfering or influenc- 
ing the railroads in giving the contract to Keeshin? 

Mr. Cross. Yes; putting a few things together, I think that was 
the basis of it. 

The CuatrMan. That was probably the reason? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That would indicate somewhat—and I am just 
speaking out loud—that possibly there was some report, and I am 
not saying it is true, but there was some report abroad in Chicago 
at the time or immediately following the awarding of the contract 
that you had interceded in the matter. 

In other words, I could not rationalize any reason why he would 
call you’ and single you out, unless he must have had some information 
to that effect, or some report to that effect. 

Mr. Cross. I have no knowledge of that one way or the other. 

The CuarrMan. Did he in that conversation charge that you had 
interfered or influenced the matter in any way? 

Mr. Cross. That was the impression that I gained from his con- 
versation, and I could not 

The CaarrmMan. That he was charging you with that? 
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Mr. Cross. Charging me with that responsibility, yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you remember the date of that. call? 

Mr. Cross. Well, it was the last of July or the first of August. 

The Cuarrman. The last of July or the first of August? 

Mr. Cross. It was a few days before the adjournment of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. That would be some time then after the contract 
had been awarded? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

The CuarrMaNn. It wasn’t immediately afterwards? 

Mr. Cross. No. Iam sure of that, because I had an appointment 
on the Hill that morning, and I had to go over there, and Congress 
was getting ready to adjourn. 

The CuarrMan. All right. I am going to defer to the other Sen- 
ators now, if you wish to ask a few questions. I will be right back. 

(Senator McClellan left the hearing room.) 

omen Jackson. What did Mr. Keeshin ask you to do when he 
called? 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Keeshin never made any requests of me to do 
anything. Mr. Keeshin had never gotten anything from me on the 
Commission. I have related that to you. 

Senator Jackson. We have all of that, but I am referring only to 
this matter, which is before the committee. What did he ask you to 
do? 

Mr. Cross. He didn’t ask me to do anything. 

Senator Jackson. Well, what did he say? 

Mr. Cross. He told me about his plans, and all of that, but he 
made no requests of me. 

Senator Jackson. Why did you get busy about it and call these 
other people? 

Mr. Cross. If he did anything, I think that he asked if | co. ld 
find the status of it, and I think that was the basis of my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Simpson. 

Senator Jackson. How would he expect you to do that? 

Mr. Cross. As to anything else, he never mentioned or made any 
request of me. 

Senator Jackson. How would he expect you to find the status of it? 
When it is a matter over which the ICC has no jurisdiction? 

Mr. Cross. I suppose he knew that I knew Mr. Simpson, and just 
like anyone would make a casual inquiry, but he didn’t ask me—he 
didn’t ask me to call Mr. Simpson. He may have asked me to find 
-_ the status of it, but he didn’t ask me to call Mr, Simpson or anyone 
else. 

Senator Jackson. Why would he call and ask you about the status 
of this matter when you had no jurisdiction over it? I take it that 
you felt these calls were in your official capacity, or the calls that you 
were receiving? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I would say if it was something Senator that didn’t 
concern us Officially, that it wasn’t inappropriate for me to make an 
inquiry. 

Bonases Jackson. You felt what he asked you, and I still am at a 
loss to know what he asked you, but I take it that you implied then, 
did you, from his conversation that he wanted.you. to inquire of the 
companies? 

Mr. Cross. I think he was-wondering how I was getting along. 
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Senator Jackson. What is that? 

Mr. Cross. He was wondering how it was getting along, and [ 
didn’t know anything about it. 

Senator Jackson. How you were getting along? 

Mr. Cross. How it was getting along. 

Senator Jackson. How it was getting along? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Well, why would he do that? 

Mr. Cross. He didn’t ask me to call Mr. Simpson, or he didn’t ask 
me to call anyone. 

Senator Jackson. What made you call these people, then? 

Mr. Cross. I have already related as to Mr. Feucht. As to Mr. 
Simpson, I didn’t consider it inappropriate to ask him the status of 
a matter. 

(Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Senator Jackson. In the case of Mr. Feucht, they are having 
financial trouble, and you felt that you ought to help out in their 
problem, is that right, that is the substance of it? 

Mr. Cross. I think that that was right. 

Senator Jackson. Now, was the Baltimore & Ohio having financial 
difficulty too? 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Senator Jackson. Why did you call them? 

Mr. Cross. I knew Mr. Simpson well, and he was close by. 

Senator JAckson. So you called him because you knew him 
personally? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Did you 

Mr. Cross. And I didn’t consider it inappropriate to ask him a 
question, 

Senator Jackson. Did you tell him that you were calling as chair- 
man, or an individual capacity, or did you make any disclaimer? 

Mr. Cross. No, I didn’t. He certainly knew I was doing it on 
an individual capacity. 

Senator Jackson. But you didn’t say anything? 

Mr. Cross. Well, when you know a man, and you ask him a 
question, what would be your conclusion? 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am just asking the question, and you 
can give the answers. You made an appointment to go over to see 
him? 

Mr. Cross. I made an appointment to go over and get some clothes, 
and I stopped there to see him. 

Senator Jackson. Didn’t you make an appointment with him? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, I knew I was going to be over there, and I stopped 
in. and he has invited me previous times to come in and see their 
place, and I had been in Baltimore at banquets, and it wasn’t anything 
new, and I don’t think it was inappropriate to go into the office. 

Senator Jackson. The record will speak for itself, whether it is 
enEroneete or inappropriate. 

% r, Cross. I was over there, and this suit of clothes came from 
there. 

Senator Jackson. I am not concerned about that, Mr. Cross, you 
are a lawyer and let us just stick to the issue and we will get along 
faster, and 1 will be very fair, I just want to get the facts for the 
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record, and that is all we are interested in. I have no feelings about 
this matter one way or the other. If we stay away from extraneous 
matters, it will help. 

Mr. Cross. All right. 

Senator Jackson. Did you go over to see Mr. Simpson for any other 
purpose? 

Mr. Cross. It was mainly a social call while I was there in 
Baltimore. 

Senator Jackson. You just went for the purpose of a social call 
and nothing to do with this matter that Mr. Keeshin was interested in? 

Mr. Cross. I discussed other matters, and I didn’t go there for the 
purpose of that. 

Senator Jackson. If it were just a social call 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Simpson was a friend, and he asked me to come in 
there, and he wanted me to see the old fine paneling. 

Senator Jackson. You say he asked you to see it? 

Mr. Cross. He had not specifically, not then. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that you called to make an appoint- 
ment to see him? 

Mr. Cross. I did call him, and I said that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You called to make an appointment to see him 
and the primary purpose of your visit with him was to discuss this 
Keeshin matter? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I hate to go into other matters, but the B. & O. 
financing was far outshadowing anything else. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it unusual for an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission officer to go to the office of a railroad official and discuss matters 
that come within the jurisdiction of the Commission? You say 
financing? 

Mr. Cross. That, sir, I tried to emphasize was a noncontroversial 
and nonadversary and they had come to us in a formal way, and we 
had to take care of their details. 

Senator Jackson. What other times have you gone and made 
special trips to see railroad officials on matters that were not in litiga- 
tion or in controversy before the Commission? Did you make it a 
practice? 

Mr. Cross. I have done it in railroad official offices without any 
cause whatever. 

Senator Jackson. Special trips, just to see them? 

Mr. Cross. I was in Baltimore, as I told you, to buy a suit of clothes. 

Senator Jackson. What did you discuss with him over there, with 
Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Cross. I think we discussed a few of their problems, and a 
few of their plans for rehabilitation of their financial structure. 

Senator Jackson. Is that what most of the conversation was about? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think that I was there Senator, over 15 minutes, 
and he showed me around the building, and we discussed a few things, 
and I passed the time, and I went on. 

Senator Jackson. Did you call Mr. Keeshin back after he had 
called you about this matter of his submitting a bid on the trans-. 
pees of people and baggage in Chicago? Did you call Mr. Keeshin 

ack and advise him at any time of your conversations with these 


railroad Officials? Did you ever report back to him and say, “Well, 
I have talked to so-and-so, or such-and-such railroads’ and advise 
him that you have been in touch? 
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wt Cross. I could have related it but I have nothing to report 
to him, 

Senator Jackson. Well, after, for instance you talked to Mr. 
Feucht, didn’t you call back and advise Mr. Keeshin as to the status 
of the matter, as you found it, after talking with Mr. Feucht or Mr. 
Simpson? 

Mr. Cross. I would not say that I did, or that I didn’t. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you would remember that, would you not? 

Mr. Cross. I would assume that I mentioned it, but I got no 
definite answers from anyone, and I didn’t. 

Senator Jackson. Didn’t you report back, the fact that you had 
talked with these people? 

Mr. Cross. I could have done that. 

Senator Jackson. Well, can’t you say, and you had a lot of calls 
with Mr. Keeshin, after 

Mr. Cross. I would rather assume that I did. I would conclude 
that 1 did. 

Senator Jackson. Without going into detail? 

Mr. Cross. I would assume that in my conversations I mentioned 
that. 

Senator Jackson. Did you mention that you had diseussed this 
matter with Mr. Feucht, for example? 

Mr. Cross. That could well be. 

Senator Jackson. And with Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Cross. That could well be. 

Senator Jackson. And Mr. Johnston? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I don’t think there was anything conclusive that 
I ever got from Mr. Johnston. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the fact that you had talked with him, and 
I am not going into details as to what you said. 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know whether I ever mentioned about Johnston 
or not. 

Senator Jackson. Now, I gathered earlier in your testimony, that 
you were a good personal friend, you and your wife, and his wife, and 
Mr. Keeshin’s wife were good personal friends and visited back and 
forth. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cross. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And you visited in his home, did you? 

Mr. Cross. We have been to their home, yes. 

Senator Jackson. How many times, roughly? 

Mr. Cross. Two or three times. 

Senator Jackson. When did you first visit? You got to know him, 

think you said you first got to know him back about 1939. 

Mr. Cross. It was about that time, 1939 or 1940. 

Senator Jackson. When did you and your wife first visit in his 
home? Roughly—I don’t mean to go into detail. 

Mr. Cross. Well, I have been to his home several times, and I 
think my wife may have been there once or twice. 

Senator Jackson. You have been to his home several times in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And has he been to your home here? 

Mr. Cross. No, he never has. 

Senator Jackson. He never has? Has he or his wife? 
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Mr. Cross. We have invited them, and I think the answer is that 
his wife just can’t do it. 

Senator Jackson. But you and your wife have visited several times 
in Chicago; and when was the last time? 

Mr. Cross. The last time we visited them, I think, was late this 
summer. 

Senator Jackson. Late this summer? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. When was that; this summer? 

Mr. Cross. In September. 

Senator Jackson. Was that in Chicago? 

Mr. Cross. That was at his home near Rhinelander, Wis. 

Senator Jackson. When was the time prior to that? Well, how 
many times this year? That is, other than this September visit in 
Rhinelander. 

Mr. Cross. I think Mrs. Cross had been to their home once, and 
I have been there 2 or 3 times. 

Senator Jackson. Was that in Chicago? 

Mr. Cross. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In Chicago this year? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You have been there 2 or 3 times in addition 
to time you and your wife were at Rhinelander, Wis.? What about 
in 1954? 

Mr. Cross. I was at his home in 1954. 

Senator Jackson. Was your wife with you? 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Senator Jackson. How many times in 1954? 

Mr. Cross. Once. 

Senator Jackson. Now, going back prior to 1954—— 

Mr. Cross. I was there once before, I think. 

Senator Jackson. Once prior to 1954? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any idea when that was? 

Mr. Cross. It might have been the year before that; I am not sure. 

Senator Jackson. In 1953, probably? 

Mr. Cross. I can’t be positive about that. 

Senator Jackson. Well, does it go away back, 1939? 

Mr. Cross. I think I was out to his place perhaps once away back 
then, and I know I was with him in Chicago, in 1939, and whether I 
was with him a number of times in Chicago, but whether we were out 
to their home, I don’t recall. 

Senator Jackson. But you did visit with them? 

Mr. Cross. I wouldn’t say it goes back to 1939; I would say it 
goes back to the middle forties, when my social acquaintanceship 
started. 

Senator Jackson. Did that involve visits to his home during the 
1940’s? 

Mr. Cross. It involved some meetings downtown in Chicago. 

Senator Jackson. How about visits to his home? 

Mr. Cross. We never have stayed at their home overnight. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t mean stayed, I mean to call, to have 
dinner or come out to the house socially. 
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Mr. Cross. We didn’t have dinner because it is custom of people in 
Chicago, that live away out, it is the custom to meet downtown and 
eat. 

Senator Jackson. Now, did Mr. Keeshin give you a memorandum 
of the details of his proposal as compared with the Parmalee proposal 
or the other proposal? 

Mr. Cross. No, he did not. 

Senator Jackson. Did he ever give you the details verbally? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think that he made any comparison, and I 
don’t know how he could have a comparison. 

Senator Jackson. At any time, did he ever do that? 

Mr. Cross. No, not to my knowledge, not to my recollection. 

Senator Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ervin. You and Mr. Keeshin had been good friends for a 
period of about 15 years? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. And he told you that he had submitted a bid for 
this contract? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. And he made statements to you from which you 
implied that he was anxious for you to speak a good word for him in 
connection with the matter? 

Mr. Cross. He never asked me to speak a good word for him any 
more than he ever asked me to do him a favor on.a case before the 
Commission. 

Senator Ervin. But you drew the implication from what he said? 

Mr. Cross. I could not draw that impression at all. 

Senator Ervin. Did you draw the impression, or the implication 
from anything that he said that he wanted you to assist him in any 
way, by a word of commendation or anything else? 

(Senator Jackson left the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Cross. I can’t draw that at all. When these cases were up; 
he never mentioned them to me, and while I knew about this matter, 
he didn’t ask me to go out and do anything for him. 

Senator Ervin. J thought that I understood you to say that while 
you don’t remember exactly what he said, that inferentially he asked 
you to speak a good word in his behalf. 

Mr. Cross. He did ask me at one time to find out the status of it, 
and I think that that was the basis of my inquiry, with Mr. Simpson. 

Senator Ervin. Did he tell you at any time that the railroads had 
submitted the bids, or his bid and the other bids to a committee com- 
posed of representatives of 5 railroads, and that among those 5 rail- 
roads was the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir, I didn’t know the procedures that they went 
through on the bids. 

Senator Ervin. If you didn’t know that the B. and O. Railroad 
had a representative on the committee that was passing on the mat- 
ter, why did you call Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Snatiel Because he was close by, and because I had been in 
rather close contact with him on other matters. 

Senator Ervin. There are 21 railroads, I believe, that enter the 
Chicago area? , 

Mr. Cross. Something like that, 20 or 21. 
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Senator Ervin. No, did you feel that Mr. Feucht, or in other words, 
what I am trying to get at, did you call Mr. Feucht merely on account 
of your interest in the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, or was it 
in part on account of your friendship for Mr. Keeshin? 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Keeshin never suggested that I call Mr. Feucht. 

Senator Ervin. How many times did Mr. Keeshin call you about 
this bid? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know. There were a good many telephone calls 
there, and some of them were between my wife and Mrs. Keeshin, 
and some of them on other matters, and some of them on politics. 

Senator Ervin. But he called you a number of times about this 
particular bid for this particular contract; didn’t he? 

Mr. Cross. He never called me asking me to do anything on his 
bid. 

Senator Ervin. But that wasn’t the question, My question was: 
If he didn’t call you on a number of times and make reference or dis- 
cuss in some way this bid? 

Mr. Cross. I think in conversations it was made reference to a 
number of times; yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And on no occasion did he ever ask you to do 
anything whatever for him? 

Mr. Cross. I never recall that he ever asked me to do anything 
for him. 

Senator Ervin. Could you suggest why it was that he merely talked 
to you about this contract if he didn’t want you to do anything about 
it? I understood you to say that inferentially he asked you to speak 
a good word for him, or am I mistaken? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, he did not ask me to speak a good word for him. 
I think he was interested in nothing but knowing the progress of it, 
and I think my call to Mr. Simpson was based upon an inquiry that 
he made as to the status of it, and I inquired of Mr. Simpson as to the 
status of it, and that is all that I mentioned to Mr. Simpson. 

Senator Ervin. You called and you talked to Mr. Feucht because 
you were intefested in Mr. Feucht, or rather the Chicago & North- 
western giving a contract to Mr. Keeshin; weren’t you? 

Mr. Cross. No, I was interested in seeing that the best bidder got 
it, and that the Northwestern 

Senator Irvin. I am asking you if in your conversation 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know what the other side was, and if the other 
side had the best bid, I was only interested in seeing that the railroad 
did the best thing for themselves. 

Senator Ervin. All I want to ask you is if in your conversation with 
Mr. Feucht, if you didn’t argue that the bids submitted by the 
Keeshin Co. was superior to the bid submitted by Parmalee, and if 
you did not state to Mr. Feucht that the Parmalee bid had some jokers 
in it? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know what was in the Parmalee bid. I know 
that the Keeshin bid offered new equipment which was entirely differ- 
enj from what they had ever had before. 

Senator Ervin. Well, I don’t believe that you answered my 
question. 

Will you read the question please? 

(Thereupon, the previous question as above recorded was read by 
the reporter.) 
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Mr. Cross, I didn’t state that the Parmalee bid had any jokers in 
it. I didn’t state that one bid was superior to the other. I asked him 
to investigate the merits of it, and weigh it, and I didn’t have the 
information as to the two bids. 

Senator Ervin. That is the reason I am having a little trouble 
understanding why you called him, Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Cross. I thought that the North Western ought to go into it, 
and determine which was the best bid or the best offer. 

Senator Ervin. Didn’t you think that Mr. Feucht as the president 
of the Chicago & North Western Railroad, and the other officials of the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad were determined before they 
entered into a contract whether it was advantageous to their railroad? 

Mr. Cross. I know the railroads would weigh the thing and try to 
do the best thing according to what the contracts offered. 

Senator Ervin. And you also were conscious of the fact, or you also 
assumed since you didn’t know the details of the two bids, that they 
had more knowledge of the details of the bids than you did, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Cross. I suppose they had more knowledge of the bids than I 
had, because I only had knowledge of one side. 

Senator Ervin. That being true, and since you had no knowledge 
or no substantial knowledge of the terms of the two proposals, and 
since you assumed that the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad would 
be interested or would determine for itself which was the best bid for 
ees from .an economic standpoint, why did you bother to call them 
at all? 

oo Cross. Well, I have already answered that to the best of my 
ability. 

Senator Ervin. Suppose you try it again, because I haven’t quite 
understood your answer. 

Mr. Cross. I felt it was to the interest of the Northwestern to give 
careful attention to the bids and award it to the best bidder. 

Senator Ervin. Didn’t you assume that they would do so from 
their own standpoint? 

Mr. Cross. I didn’t draw any conclusion evidently, or I would not 
have made the call, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is just exactly 

Mr. Cross. That is one of the reasons that I say the call was 
indiscreet and I should not have done it. 

Senator Ervin. You testified you were not requested by Mr. 
Keeshin to do anything whatever to assist him in getting the contract, 
and you state that you did not know the relative merits of the two 
contracts. 

Mr. Cross. I knew the Northwestern Railroad was in difficulties, 
and I felt that anything that they could do for themselves would 
be very helpful to them. 

Senator Ervin. So you called them up and said, ‘Decide this matter 
for yourself,” 

Mr. Cross. I told them to weigh the bids. 

Senator Ervin. To weigh the bids? 

Mr. Cross. Yes; and consider them on the basis of merit. 

Senator Ervin. But you never suggested that one bid was better 
than the other or that you would prefer them to accept one of the 
bids rather than the other? 
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Mr. Cross. I didn’t say that one bid was better than the other 
because I didn’t know the competitive features of them. If the other 
bidder had been the best, I think the Northwestern should have taken 
it, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. You were afraid that without the suggestion from 
you that the president of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
might not take the trouble to find out which 1 of the 2 or more 
bids was the best for the railroad. And therefore you called him up 
to suggest that he decide the matter on the merits and take the one 
for the best economic advantage of his railroad. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cross. I assume that that is substantially correct, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

The CuatrMan. Any further questions? 

_ Mr. Kennedy the chief counsel would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cross, did you ever contemplate going to work 
for Keeshin or any one of his companies? 

Mr. Cross. I never contemplated going to w ork for Mr. Keeshin 
or anyone of his companies. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever contemplate or was it ever discussed 
that you would go to work for this new corporation. being set up? 

Mr. Cross. It was never discussed at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the telephone or otherwise? 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever mention to anybody that you might 
go to work for Mr. Keeshin or one of his companies? 

Mr. Cross. I didn’t mention that I would ever go to work for 
Mr. Keeshin or any one of his companies for the reason that no 
offer was ever made to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you had a conversation with Mr. Wayne 
Johnston; is that correct? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And during the course of that conversation, didn’t 
you state to Mr. Wayne Johnston that if Mr. Keeshin’s interest 
received this contract, that you would go to work for that company? 

Mr. Cross. I think in that conversation in the spirit of levity, Mr. 
Johnston was kidding me and accusing me of doing it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. y? 

Mr. Cross. Well—— 

Mr. Kennepy. You stated earlier Mr. Cross, that you never heard 
that anybody understood that you were going to work for the Keeshin 
Co. 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Wayne Johnston say that? 

Mr. Cross. I told you that down in Little Rock. 

Mr. Kennepvy. Did Mr. Wayne Johnston understand that you 
were going to work for the Keeshin interests? 

Mr. Cross. He never understood it from me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he understand it from anyone? 

Mr. Cross. Not anyone that had any authority on my behalf, 
because there never was any representation made by me or anyone 
for me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, in your conversation with him, with Mr. 
Wayne Johnston, did you understand that he had heard that you were 
going to work for the Keeshin company? 
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Mr. Cross. I think there was some reference that he was trying to 
kid me to find out whether I was or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did the conversation arise?. Were you com- 
pletely surprised that he should mention the subject? 

Mr. Cross. I know Wayne Johnston, and we kid back and forth, 
and I can’t see anything wrong in a conversation, or he kidding me or 
me kidding him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did the conversation take place? 

Mr. Cross. I think it was in some informal gathering. 

Mr. Kennepy. So he came up and he said to you facetiously—or 
what was the conversation? 

Mr. Cross. My recollection is that he talked about the situation, 
and said, ‘‘Why don’t you go to work for Keeshin?” or something of 
the kind. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what did you say? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I probably should have flatly denied it, and prob- 
ably he was kidding me, but I said—I may have let the thing go 
without a flat denial. 

Mr. Krennepy. What did you say? 

Mr. Cross. I can’t tell you the exact words, except that I never 
in my thinking had any realization that he meant it seriously. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say generally, if you can’t tell me 
in your exact words? What did you say generally? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think that I gave him an answer on it, and [ 
think it was passed by. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember saying to him that you were 
going to work for Keeshin & Co. if Keeshin received this contract, 
Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you said that? 

Mr. Cross. I deny that I said that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you said anything like that, or 
anything similar to that? 

Mr. Cross. I deny that I said that I was going to work for Keeshin 
& Co. because there was no commitment. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you a question there. Did you pos- 
sibly say to him at that time, that if everything worked out all right, 
you would—that is, if everything worked out satisfactorily, that you 
would go to work for the Keeshin Co., or Keeshin and his company? 

Mr. Cross. Senator, my plans by that time were formulated, and 
I was to become or be the Chairman of the Commission and I had 
made up my mind that I was going to go through with my term as 
Chairman of the Commission, and I had no other plans in mind; 
that was, of any kind, practicing law, or anything else. As I told 
you before, at different times, I have contemplated entering the 
practice of law, but when it was due for me to become Chairman of 
the Commission, I gave up all of those plans and determined that I 
would go through this term. 

(Senator McCarthy returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Cross. There was no commitment made to me, and I made 
no commitment for the future whatsoever. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I have asked you the specific question because 
I am not fishing, and I am just asking you on the basis of information 
that we have Coles the committee, and I wanted to give you the 
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opportunity to refute it. The question is, and I will use as near the 
exact language as I can, ‘‘Did you say to him that if everything worked 
out satisfactorily, you would probably go to work for the Keeshin Co. 
or for Keeshin? 

_ Cross. I am sure that I didn’t make any statement in those 
words. 

: The CuarrmMan. Well, it is hard to get a direct quote unless you 
1ave it. 

Mr. Cross. It was done facetiously. 

The CaatrMan. Would you have said anything to him at that time 
from which he would have inferred that if things worked out. satis- 
factorily, you probably would go to work for Mr. Keeshin or for his 
company? 

Mr. Cross. If he posed the question to me, my denial may not 
have been such that he would have concluded it in positive terms, but 
let me say again, I did not, or | could not have said that because Mr. 
Keeshin never made any proposal to me one way or the other, to 
work for him. By that time I was committed to go through my term 
as Chairman of the Commission, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Keeshin had made a proposal to you in the 
past to work for his company, or one of his companies? 

Mr. Cross. No, there was no proposal. That was a proposal that 
this intrastate company, if it could be purchased, we might work 
something out, but it never got any further than that. 

The CuarrMan. You have already testified that there was no fur- 
ther carryover or understanding about the future after that fell 
through? 

Mr. Cross. There was no carryover; no. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Cross. As a matter of fact, that was an established undertak- 
ing. This undertaking was one thing that I probably would be the 
last one in the world to want to get into, because it was a new opera- 
tion of which I had no experience or knowledge. 

The Cuarnman. Is there anything further? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Cross. The Chair would advise you 
that you are still under subpena in the event that we need to interro- 
gate you further. With your acknowledging that you are still under 
subpena all that would be necessary is for us to just call you and give 
you a reasonable time to appear. 

Mr. Cross. Do you care for copies of these documents? 

The Caarrman, They may be left on file with the committee, Mr. 
Cross, if you care to do that. You understand by that, that I don’t 
mean to encumber the record by printing them all in there, but they 
ean be on file as exhibits to your testimony for reference. That is, 
such as you think are pertinent. 

Mr. Cross. There are five cases for the record, and I might cite 
them: 

Status of Parmalee Transportation Company, No. 30-940, decided 
March 11, 1953, Division 3, Patterson, Johnson, and Nutson, 288 ICC 
reports, page 95. 

MC-F-4401, E. I. Company, Control, and Purchase, Keeshin 
Freight Lines, 57 MCC 341, decided November 6, 1950, and on 
reconsideration, 75 MCC 467, decided April 2, 1951. 
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MCF 5606, M. H. Clark, and Ruan Control, etc., Keeshin Freight 
Lines, decided January 29, 1954, and the same title, and the same num- 
ber, report on further hearing, decided June 7, 1954. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any further statement to make, 
Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Cross. I would like to conclude with this thought: 

I have been in public life 224% years. I have never had a finger or 
whisper of suspicion pointed at me before. This grieves me terribly. 
If I was guilty of indiscretions, I am very sorry, and I cannot believe 
that my action in any way affected those contracts. 

Regardless of the stigma that may fall upon my shoulders and the 
shoulders of my wife, at our age, I can minimize that by saying that 
the greatest pain of all, the pain that I never can survive, would be 
any reflection that might fall upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of which I am a member and of which I happen now to be 
Chairman. That would be the most grievous thing that I can think 
of in life itself. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Cross. 

You will acknowledge for the record that you are under a subpena, 
and subject to the call from the committee if the committee should 
find it necessary to call you? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

(Senators present at the time of adjournment were Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Jackson, Ervin, and McCarthy.) 

(The witness left the hearing room. ) 

(At 6:10, the committee adjourned, subject to the call of the 
Chair. ) 





APPENDIX 


EXHIBITS 
No. 2 
TRANSFER OF PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE BETWEEN STATIONS IN CHICAGO 


A subcommittee of Chicago Terminal Lines, consisting of New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Santa Fe, B. & O., C. & N. W., and I. C., have been considering a 
contract covering transfer of passengers and baggage between stations in Chicago. 
The Parmelee Co. and Keeshin Co. have both submitted bids. The 2 companies’ 
final proposals are practically the same and contemplate for the first year begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, $1.20 per capita for each adult passenger, second year $1.22, 
third year $1.23. The contract would be for 5 years and for the remaining 2 
years the rate would be on the basis of 1 cent increase for every 5 cents an hour 
increase in wages. If wages should be reduced, the escalator clause would work 
in reverse, 

Keeshin proposes to put air-conditioned station wagons in the service with the 
necessary trailers and trucks to handle baggage between stations. The station 
wagons will be 5- and 7-passenger capacity. Parmelee states that they contem- 
plate spending about $500,000 for the purchase of new equipment over a 5-year 
period. They propose to purchase 12 new passenger limousines within 18 months. 

The special committee, charged with the duty of making a report for con- 
sideration by all Chicago lines, went out to Keeshin’s place on the south side 
yesterday to view his equipment. They are favorably impressed with it. The 
New York Central (chairman), Pennsylvania, and Santa Fe definitely favor 
Keeshin’s proposal. The B. & O. have not made any decision, awaiting arrival 
of their passenger traffic manager from Baltimore today. The North Western 
indicate they favor continuing with Parmelee. Our people have been leaning 
towards Parmelee because of the fact that they have been handling the business 
for so many years. However, after viewing the equipment Keeshin proposes to 
put into service, they are inclined to favor Keeshin provided a contract can be 
made with him which will guarantee first-class service. That will be our position 
at meeting today which Mr. Hearne will attend. 

Last year Illinois Central paid Parmelee $72,000, New York Central $345,000, 
North Western $251,000. We do not have the 1954 figures for the other roads, 
but in 1953 the Santa Fe paid Parmelee $160,000, Pennsylvania $130,000, and 
B. & O. $61,000. 

* * * * * . * 

Later: The special committee met this morning and after calling Mr. Keeshin 
in for some additional information decided unanimously to recommend to the 
Chicago lines that Keeshin’s proposal be adopted. 

Further report will be made after the matter is passed on by the Chicago 
Terminal Lines committee. 

R. A. TROVILLION. 

JuNE 3, 1955. 

Original, Mr. Johnston. 

Copy: D. J. Hearne. 


No. 3 
Cuicaao, April 27, 1954. 

Mr. Jounston: The Parmelee Co. appealed to the railroads last January for 
an increase from $1.05 to $1.25 per passenger and several meetings of passenger 
traffic officers of the Chicago Terminal Lines have been held from time to time 
since that date endeavoring to reach an agreeable charge for the services per- 
formed by the Parmelee Co. The Parmelee Co. have stated that they have a 
deficit amounting to $42,900 for the first 3 months of 1954. 
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At meeting April 26 the Parmelee Co. insisted that the rail lines absorb the 
deficit. However, the rail lines thought that the Parmelee Co. should assume 50 
percent and the rail lines 50 percent. This was agreed to by all concerned and 
our portion of this deficit will be approximately $1,200 for the period from January 
to March. 

Effective April 1 the rail lines will pay the Parmelee Co. $1.20 per adult coupon, 
60 cents for child’s coupon, and 85 cents for each military furlough passenger. 
Effective July 1, Parmelee expects a wage-increase demand from their personnel 
an if granted the rail lines will assume l-cent additional for each 3 cents per hour 
wage increase, with a maximum of 3 cents per adult coupon, This agreement 
will be in force until June 30, 1955. 


R. A. TROVILLION. 
Copies: Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Martin. 


No. 4 
Cuicaao, June 13, 19665. 
Mr. Jonnston: The Chicago Terminal Lines at a meeting today approved 
giving the Keeshin Co. contract for the transfer of passengers and baggage 
between stations in Chicago. 
The Parmelee Co. will be given 90 days’ notice from June 30 and Keeshin will 
take over the work on October 1. 


R. A. TROVILLION. 
Copy: Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
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